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YEAR OF THE 
OUARTERBACK 



Surf caster 
Ernie Klack 


has a prize catch 
already . . . Carter's 
knitted boxer shorts 


Ernie puts in many a plug for 
Carter's new knit boxer shorts. His 
enthusiasm Is understandable if 
you just cast a glance at their 
trim lines. These comfortable 
cotton knit shorts fit a man per- 
fectly — and they look iti (They've 
also won a staunch champion 
in wife Irma since they never 
need a moment's ironing.) Take 
the word of fisherman Klack: 
make surethe next boxers you net 
are knit— by Carter's of course. 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized (and uncomfortable) to wear any other kind. 



KNITS EVERY UNDERWEAR STYLE - 
BRIEFS . . . T-SHIRTS . . . ATHLETIC SHIRTS 


FOULARD PRINT Knit Boxers, $1.75 ... at these and other fine stores: ATLANTA, 
Zachry • BALTIMORE. Hutzler'S • BOSTON. Jordan Marsh Company, All stores 
CHICAGO. Baskin, All stores • CLEVELAND, The May Company. Downtown & 
Branches ■ DENVER, May D & F • DES MOINES. Younkers & Branches • GRAND 
RAPIDS, Paul Steketee & Sons. A. May & Sons • LAS VEGAS. Allen & Hanson's 
LOS ANGELES. Bullock's. Downtown, Westwood, Pasadena and Santa Ana • NEWARK, 
Hahne & Co. • NEW YORK. B. Altman & Co.. Wallachs. Franklin Simon • ST. LOUIS, 
Famous-Barr. All stores • YOUNGSTOWN, McKelvey’s • WATERBURY, Grieves 




BE PREPARED 


You never know 

whom you'll meet . . , 


so always be sure your breath 


Stop bad breath 4 times better with Listerine 



The Listerine way kills germs that tooth paste doesn’t even reach 


Tooth pii.ste covers only a small area 
of the mouth, yet most bad breath is 
caused by germs tliroughout the mouth 
and throat, ^^’ith the Li.sterino way*, 
tlie recommended way, you get anti- 
septic action all over tlie mouth and 
in the farthest recesses of the tliroat... 


and in germ-harboring crevices too 
tinv for tooth paste, nr even water, to 
enter. Tills means Li.sterinc acts in four 
times as much area — to stop bad 
breath four times liettor than tooth 
paste, and for funirs on end. Why set- 
tle for less when so much is at .stake? 



REACH FOR LISTERINE^-and feel the difference 




“Why don’t you take the 8:45 instead?” 


It’s a great day in the morning when you use 
Kings Men After Shave Lotion Its subtle, manly 
fragrance underscores the vigorous way you feel 
after soothing and cooling your just-shaved face. 
What's more, Kings Men is the first 24-hour 
skin Ionic, and no other After Shave Lotion gives 
you a lift that lasts so long. You’ll feel great 
when you start your day with Kings Men After 
Shave Lotion ... $1 plus la.. 



It’sso nice to have a King's Man around the house 

Kines mert 

for good grooming 

Alter Shave Lotion • Pre-Electric Shave Lotion • Cologne 
Aerosol Luxury Shave ■ Hairdressing ■ Deodorants 
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Sports Ii.i l'stsatto published 
weekly by Time liic,, 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago II, III., except 
one issue al year end. Second-cla.vs 
postage paid at Chicago. III., and 
at additional mailing offices. Au- 
ihorixed as second-cla,s.s matter by 

the Post Office Depariincnt, Otta- 
wa. Canada. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions S6.75 a year. Thi.s is- 
sue published in national and sep- 
arate editions. Additional pages 
of separate editions numbered or 
allowed for as follows; eastern. 
El-Ell. 
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Next week 

With his corps of natty ushers, 
“crowd engineer" Andy Frain 
handles spcciators at major 
sports events and frustrates the 
craslicrs. A report on this odd 
occupation by Rex Lardncr. 


Tn a portfolio of paintings Art- 
ist Francis Golden illuminates 
the moods of upland game 
hunting among the fields and 
pine forests where grouse and 
pheasant assail outdoorsnien. 


Baseball’s final weeks arc magic 
ones this year because of three 
names; Maris, Mantle, Ruth. 
Sports Illustrated looks at 
the men, the magic, and the 
climax of a year’s search for 60. 
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RIOItTS RKERVEO. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 
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and IiCA\/iCTOR invite you to 
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If you prefer, you may choose this 
special S-record collector's album instead of five others 

An RCA VICTOR Exclusive! 

New Release ol ihe Orif^inal [dilian 

Glenn Miller "Volume 1" 

OO GLENN 
MILLER 
MASTERPIECES 

Includes deluxe illustrated album 
Original Miller band — his biggest disc hits and spe- 
cially selected broadcasts. Liille Brown Jug, Siring of 
Pearls, Cliaitanooga Choo Choo, American Patrol, Blue- 
berry Hill, Perfidia, Rhapsody in Blue, 62 more. 

REGULAR L.P. ONLY— but you may take this and still Join the Stereo Division. the Peonui 









choose from this exciting new list of 70 nationwide hits! 
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RCA Victor records 


for 

only 


$|8Z 


STEREO OR RECUMR l.P. 

Price Per Record 
Including Handling 
and Postage is only 


44 f 


if you join the new RCA Victor Record Club now and agree 
to purchase only 5 records during the year ahead 


T his exciting new plan offers you the 
finest stereo or hi-fi music being recorded 
today — for far less money than you would 
normally pay. It helps you build your record 
library carefully, completely. Now that Reader’s 
Digest Music, Inc. has become exclusive agent 
for the new RCA Victor Record Club, we 
invite you to enjoy these seven advantages of 
membership: 

I. Upon joining, you may have any 5 records 
for only 37'/j« each (44« each including han- 
dling and postage). You select one record 
FREE for each two you buy after fulfilling 
your introductory agreement - with a tremen- 
dous range of music from which to choose your 
dividends. 

2. A brand-new magazine. Reader's Digest 
Music Guide, is sent FREE each month, to 
help you build — easily and economically — a 
collection to suit your every musical taste and 
interest. 

3. You get (he widest possible choice in selec- 
tions - . . symphonies or popular. Broadway or 
classical, jazz or opera . . . several hundred each 
year from the world-famous RCA catalog. You 
gel music performed by the world’s greatest 
musicians —Arturo Toscanini. Perry Como, 
Artur Rubinstein. Harry Belafonie, Van Cli- 
burn, Glenn Miller — and hundreds of others. 
4. Further, the records selected by Digest and 
RCA Victor music experts are pre-tested with 
panels of club members themselves to assure 
they are ones Club members most want to own. 
5. You can also acquire — at amazingly low 
prices — special records made exclusively for 


Club members. These great symphonies, 
waltzes, concertos, the music of Gershwin, 
Sousa, Broadway. Hollywood are performed by 
leading U.S. and European artists— superbly 
recorded by RCA to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of Reader’s Digest Music. 

6. You’ll like lliis convenient, error-free “arm- 
chair” shopping plan that lets you pay for your 
records ajier receiving them and while enjoying 
them. 

7. And your sati.sfaction is doubly assured by 
both Reader’s Digest and RCA Victor. 

How The Club Brings You 
The World’s Best Music 
Each month you will be offered a Featured 
Selection, the record chosen by Digest music 
experts, then tested with panel members. You 
are alwayjs offered the most wanted record in 
the Division you choose when you join— either 
Popular or Classical. If you want this record, 
do nothing, it will come to you automatically, 
billed at the Manufacturer’s National Adver- 
tised Prices (usually S3.98 for Popular, S4.98 
for Classical; stereo an additional 51.00), plus 
a small charge for handling and postage. Or. 
you may choose any other record you wish 
from either Division, or take none that particu- 
lar month. 

.Shown on these pages are records typical of 
the high quality and unusual variety available 
through the new RCA Victor Record Club. 
Get the five you want most for only SI. 87. To 
begin enjoying the many benefits of member- 
ship, fill in and mail the card today. 
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■ B.F.Goodrich invites you to 



WIN YOVRSEIF A BUIREL 

I I I !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

OF FUN ! ! ! tell us the combined total 

MILES THESE CHAMPION TRUCK DRIVERS HAVE 
TRAVELED WITHOUT AN ACCIDENT L':= : 

★ EHARBEABLE ACCIDENT ★ 


CONTEST CLOSES 
OCT. 15th. WATCH 
FOR ANSWER IN 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
“Igl' NOV. 20th 



THESE TRUCK FACTS & 
FICURES WILL HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR ESTIMATE 


In one year trucks work 78 days and carry 240 tons 
of goods for every family in America. Nationally, this 
adds up to over 12-million trucks traveling some 
120-billion miles. 


To keep this vast fleet — and you — safe on the high- 
ways, trucking companies maintain regular driver 
training and refresher programs (so good they’re 
models for school driving courses). Supervisors go 
out with new drivers. Many companies maintain their 
own highway safety patrols. State trucking associa- 
tions have their own safety programs. 

Result; truck drivers are safe, professional drivers. 
Proof; 21 of the drivers in last year’s American Truck- 
ing Associations’ National Roadeo had a combined 
record of 280 years and 11,690,000 miles without a 
chargeable accident! 



A Louisiana driving champion 


_\»OUHP»TION 


I estimate the 3 champion truck drivers have traveled 
a combined total of miles 

without a chargeable accident as of Aug. 15, 1961. 
If I win please fill my barrel with 


B.F.Goodrich 


Join B.F.Goodrich, proud of its role as a major sup- 
plier of tires to the trucking industry, in saluting these 
safety achievements. Then get out your pencil and 
figure how far our 3 champions (they all competed 
in this year’s Roadeo) have traveled without an acci- 
dent as of Aug. 15, 1961. If your estimate is closest 
to the correct total, you'll win 


Your choice of a barrel full of first-quality 
Spalding golf balls or footballs or baseballs 


(Think what a hero you'll be if you donate part of your 
winnings to a worthy organization in your community.) 


Use the entry blank below (a postal card or letter will 
do). Nothing to buy — nothing to write. Just follow 
these simple rules: 


1. WHAT TO DO: Send us your name, address, mileage esiimale and choice 
of prire (please print). Enter as often as you wish, but no more than one 
estimate per entry and one entry per envelope. 

2. CLOSING DATE: Entries must be postmarked by midnight. Oct. 15 and 
received by midnight. Oct. 20, J961. 

3. WHO CAN ENTER: All persons living in the U.S. eicept employees land 
their families) of B.F.Goodrich, Its advertising agencies, the ATA Foundation, 
the ATa. state trucking associations and the judging organization. Contest 
subject to federal, state and local regulations. 


4. JUDGING: Decision of the judging organlzetlon is final. In the event of a 
He. this additional question will be asked: How far has this (a 41h) driver 
traveled without an accident? Winner will be notified approximately 10 
days after contest closes. All entries become the property of G F. Goodrich 
for any and all purposes, and none will be returned. In fairness to all. no 
correspondence concerning this conlest will be entered into. 



A Dry Martini is not just a hooker of gin or vodka. Use enough Extra 
Dry Noilly Prat to make its civilizing presence felt. This imported 
French Vermouth is pale— but not pallid. Add a vital difference to your 
cocktails. Make your Dry Martinis come alive. Never stir without it! 

NOILLY PRAT EXTRA DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH 
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Discover Fortrel with MARLBORO. Johnny Unitas of the 

Baltimore Colts has discovered Fortrel polyester. It’s the fiber that keeps his 
Marlboro shirt fresh and smooth — hardly mussed at the end of the day. Makes it 
perfect for traveling, too. In a pinch, it rinses out easily, irons easily. (At home, of 
course, it comes out of the washer and dryer in perfect shape every time.) 

Ray- Men broadcloth of 65% Forlrel polytUn and 35% cot/nri. White or blue, sizes t4-1'^, 32-35 sleeves; about 
S7. Also available, batiste sport shirt in white, blue, tan, t;rey, olive, gold; sizes S, M, Nfl., L, XL: about S6. 
At fine stores everywhere. Celaiiese Fibers Company, N. Y. 36 (a division ofCelanesc Corporation of .America i 

Cdancse® Fortrel® is a iraiieniarlt of Fiber Industries, Inc. 


Fortrel 

llic fiber 
tliat keeps 








AmeiicahNiunher Oneltmid Car 

Here’s what happens when the builder of those front-running Wide-Track 
Pontiacs pours it on to bring you a car that’s even farther ahead of the pack! 
It’s longer, with a crisp, low silhouette. It’s fresh-styled, with a new twin- 
scoop grille that says "Pontiac” a block away. And it’s beautifully poised on 
Pontiac’s famous Wide-Track stance. Powered by the potent Trophy V-8, 
with from 215 to 3-18 h.p. W'e’ve even cut the turning radius as much as V/i 
feet to make handling easier. The result is the road-worthiest, pride-pleasingest 
car to come down the pike for ’62. Come in — and let a Pontiac show you. 
Pick your way to go Wide-Tracking: Catalina, Star Chief, Bonneville. 


Hnitme!!!!! 




s far as we know, MacLaren’s 
Imperial is the oldest brand of 
Cheddar sold in North America 
(and maybe the world). In Canada, that 
able Scotsman, the late Mr. Alex MacLaren, 
started marketing this truly sharp club 
Cheddar (in opal glass pots!) about 1891. 
When we bought the thriving MacLaren 
business in 1921 we discontinued the “pots,” 
i but never, never changed the quality of 
I the Cheddar one whit. Now we bring you 
MacLaren’s Imperial in a convenient 10-02. 
stick, specially wrapped to keep the cheese 
golden as a harvest moon. We think it 
will please you mightily. Have some? 
(Long-time devotees of this famed cheese 
may be surprised to know it’s been one 
of ours for many years.) Kraft Foods, Chicago. 


” simply means that long- 
cheddats have been crumbled 


Made e.xpressly for the MacLarens, 
Maclarens. Me Larens and 

for all people 
who want tlieir 

CHEDDAR 

plenty 
sharp ! 


SCORECARD 


ROGER AND OUT 

The other day a representative of ffocfii 
Shimbim. the Japanese newspaper, ap- 
peared in the dressing room to ask Roger 
Maris 1 8 questions, the answers to which 
a baseball-happy Japan eagerly awaited. 
Among the questions, all politely pre- 
sented to Maris, were these: What meth- 
od of attack do you think is best to 
break any home run hitting slump? Is 
deliberate walking upsetting your equi- 
librium and your coordination? What 
do you do to maintain your playing con- 
dition? Is bat weight important? How 
are you reacting to the fuss over your 
home run race? Do you think Mantle 
will catch you and pass you? 

Maris listened to all 18 questions and 
then said, ‘'Mantle will pass me. That 
seems to answer them all.” There is 
something wc could say here about the 
relation of performer and press and 
about international good will. Instead, 
we'll just clench our fists, draw ourselves 
up straight, and say, ‘‘No Comment.” 

YOU PLAY TOO, COACH 

The football teams that Coach Woody 
Hayes turns out at Ohio State arc noted 
for their one-dimensional tactics. They 
rarely pass, they seldom kick, and their 
standard reaction to a crisis is a simple 
straight-ahead line plunge. It is extraor- 
dinary that the coach who teaches these 
tactics should himself react so difierent- 
ly to a crisis off the field. 

Last week a reporter asked Hayes 
what he thought should be done about 
the bribery scandals that may be bearing 
down on. college football. Hayes imme- 
diately tossed a wide lateral: the college 
deans, said Hayes, should help clean 
out gambling parlay cards from dormi- 
tories and other campus sites. Having 
thus thrown the defense into total con- 
fusion. on the very next play Hayes 
quick-kicked. 

‘‘You sporlswriters have to back us 
up on that if you think anything of col- 
legiate football. You've got to stay on 
top of this thing. You’ve got to make 
the player realize what an awful thing he 
could do to himself and his family.” 

This is quite clear. The deans must 


crack down on football cards, and the 
sporlswriters must throw the fear of God 
into the athletes. We were wondering. 
VVoody: what are the coaches supposed 
to do? 

ANOTHER RECORD FALLS 

According to the current issue of the 
sprightly magazine Aiuluhon, a bird 
watcher has broken the record for total 
numberof North American birdsspotted 
in a single year, The old record of 572 
species was set by Roger Tory Peterson 
in 1953. Now Stuart Keith of England 
claims he saw 594 in 1956. Soon the 
arguments will begin all over again; Arc 
bird watchers simply better than they 
used to be. or was that the year of the 
lively bird? 

SHALLOW POOL 

The Cincinnati Reds are only minutes 
away from the National League pen- 
nant, but a few diehards, notably the 
New York Yankees, arc still rooting for 
the Los Angeles Dodgers. Is the reason 
tradition or the Joy of East defeating 
West? Not at all. The reason is money. 

In a Yankee-Dodger World Series the 
winning players would receive about 
SI 6.000 each, w'hilc the losers would get 
59,000 — thanks to that vast, 92.500-seat 
cavern, the L.A. Coliseum. Croslcy Field 
in Cincinnati, by contrast, seats only 
30,274. Thus, a Yankee-Red Series 
would mean only 511,000 to the winners 
and 56,000 to the losers. 

Players on teams finishing second, 
third and fourth in each league also 
would feel the squeeze. If the Dodgers 
played the Yankees, runners-up would 
gel .52,800, 51,200 and 5715 each. With a 
Yankee-Red Series, however, they w-ould 
get only 51.900. $875 and $600. Some 
weeks you just can't lay up a nickel. 

NO ANSWER 

The Government of the U.S. got badly 
burned when it tried to legislate drinking 
out of existence. Lfndauntcd (or forget- 
ful), Congress passed and last week Pres- 
ident Kennedy signed bills aimed at curb- 
ing gambling in interstate commerce. 

Under these new laws, you can be im- 


prisoned for five years for carrying or 
sending across state lines records, ticket 
slips or other data used in booJemaking, 
the numbers game or sports wagering 
pools. Also, you can lose your telephone 
if it is used for bookmaking or other 
gambling. 

One odd feature is that a person who 
furnishes a betting line on a baseball 
game, football game or fight goes to jail 
if he is giving the line to bookies — but 
he has a right to pass it along to coaches 
or similar athletic officials! Loopholes 
like this could make bootleggers — or 
lineleggers— out of collegians. 

For 13 long, raucous years, the Amer- 
ican public circumvented an attempt to 
protect it from itself. The public will do 
so again, especially if it is made easy. 
Legislation against gambling c.xcesses is 
laudable. But first it has to be well 
thought out. Above ail it should be 
workable. 

UNNATURAL SELECTfON 

The late Bert Williams used to sing in 
revues: 

“Syncopation rules this nation, 
You can’t get away from it— ow!” 

Now it looks as if automation rules 
this nation, and you can't get away from 
it, ow. The latest example is chugging 



away at Georgia Tech where Tech Ath- 
letic Business Manager Bob Eskew, 
tired of losing friends and customers 
by his inability to give all of them 
priority at football games, has installed 
a computer stuffed with myriad elec- 
tronic lubes. Fed the pertinent data, it 
comes up with who sits where, The ma- 
chine asks some questions of its own; Is 
the prospective purcha.ser an alumnus? 
How much has he contributed to the col- 
lege annually? Where did he sit last year, 

cominued 
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Except for the microphone, the 
Fairchild Cinephonic looks like any 
other 8mm movie camera. It works 
like any olher, too. With one amaz- 
ing difference. This one takes sound! 

The Fairchild’s entire recording 
mcchani.sm i.s inside the aiinera. A 
single button controls both pictures 
and sound — and there's no outside 
power source to plug into, because 
the Fairchild is battery operated. 
Even hand \s inding is eliminated. 

To take sound movies, simply give 
the microphone to your subject, or 
place it close by, in the scene. As 
you shoot, sound is recorded “live’’ 
— automatically synchronized with 
the action right on the film- 


Cinephonic color film comes in 
100 ft. rolls, pre-edged with a per- 
manent magnetic recording stripe. 
You get superb, lifelike reproduc- 
tion of both pictures and sound. 

The now Fairchild 8mm sound 
camera is priced at $249, including 
13mm f/1.8 Cinphar lens. And you 
get an introductory roll of Cine- 
phonic color film with processing 
absolutely free. 

Most dealers offer attractive 
terms, plus a generous trade-in 
allowance on your old silent camera. 
Come in for a demonstration soon. 
Once you’ve seen how incredibly 
real Fairchild sound movies can be 
you'll never settle for ‘silents’ again. 


SCORECARD ^olUinuat 

and where docs he w'ant to sit this year? 

Eskew's electronic football sealer al- 
lots 28,985 seats in 30 minutes, a chore 
which last year took Eskew’s staff six 
weeks. It shows no favoritism. It put 
one of its own operators, an inactive 
alumnus, at the bottom row of the South 
end zone, almost out of the stadium. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Punch linlach, manager-coach of the 
highly regarded Toronto Maple Leafs 
hockey team, has not yet named his 
team's representatives for the NHL's 
Oct. 7 .411-Slar game. Reason: many of 
his top players have not signed contracts 
for forthcoming season and All-Star se- 
lection by Imlach would boost salary 
demands. 

• Rumor that Duke Snider will be one 
of Los Angeles Dodger expendables 
w'hen National League starts to stock 
ncw‘ franchises in New York and Hous- 
ton now seems close to fact. In recent 
interview, Snider snapped, “Next year 
I'll be hitting in either New York or 
Houston." 

• Watch for more grass racing in 1962 
at America's Thoroughbred tracks. Of- 
ficials have noted that fans like grass 
because form is more consistent than on 
dirt (57.9'',' of first- or second-bctiing 
choices have won at New York tracks 
this year), bigger fields come out for 
grass races which means more mutuel 
handle and more profits all around. 

PRIVATE PROMISE 

Sign discovered on a tree near a pond 
in Maine: “Anyone found near this pri- 
vate trout pond will be found there next 
morning." 

SUPER-DUPER FUTURITY 

The announcement from Chicago that a 
S400.000 horse race will be upon us next 
season came as a surprise even to those 
who have been watching Thoroughbred 
racing's dollars-w4thout-scnse attitude 
of recent years. Chicago Thoroughbred 
Enterprises. Inc., the operator of Arling- 
ton and Washington parks, has dis- 
carded two good races of past seasons, 
the Arlington and Washington futuri- 
ties, and molded them into one tidy, in- 
llationary package called the Ariington- 
Washington f'uturity. CTE expects the 
race to pay $400,000 in purse money for 
its first running next September, with 
the winner making about $200,000. 

The super-duper, big-money race is 
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all the rage now, and this new one mere- 
ly serves to point up the silliness of the 
notion that the biggest money winners 
are always the best horses. In next year’s 
Arlinglon-Washington Futurity, there 
will be payoffs of roughly S75,000. S50.- 
000 and S25.000 to thesccond-. third- and 
fourth-place finishers. When a horse can 
finish fourth and drag down $25.(X)0. 
a new and preposterous era has indeed 
dawned on racing. 

MAIL-ORDER GOAL POSTS 

The ancient American custom of yank- 
ing down the goal posts after a football 
game hardly seems worth anybody's 
high policy conference. But the Phila- 
delphia Eagles and the Philadelphia po- 
lice had one last week, and for good rea- 
son: a 14-year-old boy i.s still hospital- 
ized a month after being conked in a 
goal-post melee at Municipal Stadium. 

Police Commissioner Albert Brown 
announced that 150 policemen will be 
on hand for Eagle games and that any- 
body who goes on the field will be ar- 
rested. The Eagles, in turn, have agreed 
to provide for those infantile adults who 
simply mi/sl have a fragment of a goal 
post for their dreambook of memories. 
The club will tear down the posts after 
each game, splinter them up and put 
pieces in the mail to anyone who re- 
quests them. This may be a foolish idea, 
but is 100% guaranteed not to put any 
young boys in the hospital. 

HELP THE HANDICAPPED 

Leafing through the record books (isn't 
everyone?)we were bedazzled by the fol- 
lowing: "Most Games Won. One Club, 
Two Bespectacled Pitchers. N.L, — 41 — 
Pittsburgh, 1927: Carmen P. Hill. 22. 
H. Lee Meadows, 19.” 

DOLPHINESE 

There's a man around who for several 
years has been trying to talk to dolphins 
(known to most people as porpoises) 
and get them to answer. The common- 
sen.sical man might mutter, “rve got 
nothing to tell a dolphin,” but Or. John 
C. Lilly has good reason for studying the 
possibilities of interspecies language and 
cooperation. He tells it aJ) in his new 
book Man and Dolphin (Doubieday & 
Company, Inc.). 

Dr. Lilly used a system based mainly 
on rewards to make his friends respond 
and to gain their confidence. As peaceable 
as they arc (there are no known instances 
of dolphins attacking man), it is pretty 
tough finding a common interest with a 

lOiiliniml 
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In smart circles everywhere, notice how many men are wearing 
cigars. There’s a size and shape to fit every face and pocket- 
book. Cigars give you such full, rich flavor tha( you need not 
inhale to enjoy them. No other pleasure so great costs so little. 

CKiAR INSTllUTC Ol- AMhKIC'A, INC. 

Royal Toiah Siiil hy llammonion I'aik ( ioihcs 
Shirt hy Shapely 
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"Where did yon get 


yonr Idnlex"? 



Pan American’s Capt. Gordon Wood 
Pilot Sam Miller, Rolex owner’s both, discuss a fine point 
of flight timing. Model is a space crah of the future. 


When the seasoned fliers of Pan-Am con- 
verse, they are often found comparing the 
merits of their Rolex watches. It’s only 
natural. Top professionals choose the top 
watch . . . and Rolex is the official timepiece 
of the world’s most experienced airline.f 
Rolex has produced more officially certified 
chronometers than all other watch manu- 
facturers combined. 

A Rolex sets you apart. It is not just a 
watch, but a possession. 

Style 1007 — 25-jewel Oyster Perpetual Chronometer 
(waterproof*, self-winding) 14K gold with matching 
bracelet, $600 . . . with strap, $325. Also available in 
steel and steel-and-gold, from $175. All prices include 
Federal Tax. 


■f 

ROLEX 


•When cose, cfown ond crystal ore iMoct. 


tOfficial timepiece. 

Pan American World Airways 


American Rolex Watch Corp., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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dolphin. “They have no written records 
and make no artifacls," Dr. Lilly points 
out. “They lack hands like ours and arc 
not building anything." Their transpor- 
tation is built in and they can swim at 
20 knots, covering thousands of sea miles 
in a few days in search of food and warm 
waters. They don't need to sleep as we 
do, because they don't have to resist grav- 
ity. Dr. Lilly linds them brighter than the 
chimpanzee, the dog, cat or rat, and to 
learn about them he suggests we abandon 
our smug idea that we are so superior. 

If wc can establish communication 
with dolphins — which so far he has done 
in primitive fashion — Dr, Lilly thinks we 
may learn from the c.xpcricncc to com- 
municate in the future with forms of life 
on other planets. Ho also thinks we 
might even get the dolphins to cooperate 
as spies and transporters of nuclear war- 
heads should wc need them. The Com- 
munists may be up to that trick too — 
which brings up a fascinating question; 
Will the first talking dolphin shout, 
"Long live NATO!" or will he simply 
bark. “/Vyt-r'"? 

THEY SAfD IT 

• Russell Whitley. Miami hcavyw'cighl, 
after two straight knockout victories: 
“I haven’t taken out no money yet. Me 
and my manager arc siiving my purses, 
and someday when we get enough we're 
going to buy me a robe.” 

• Athletic Director Bob Paris of George 
Washington University: “l.asi season 
our football team worked out right next 
to a canal. Wc could never throw to 
the right for fear of getting someone 
drowned. Wc were the only team in the 
nation with a trainer and a lifeguard." 

• B, W. King Jr. of Graham. Texas, aft- 
er his 10-ycar-old son shot at a dove, 
missed but sent a shower of feathers fly- 
ing: “Yoirve got it picked. Now if you 
can just get it killed, you’ve got it made.’’ 

• Baltimore (Jriole President Lee Mac- 
Phail. on where he could be found if the 
big-money Yankee-Oriole series this 
week is rained out: "You can find me 
either on top of the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge or under it, depending on how 
soon you gel there." 

• Dave Freed, captain of America's in- 

competent Davis Cup team: ”1 wasn’t 
so upset the other day w'hen a letter 
came addressed to ‘David The Dope.’ 
Thai's the privilege of all sports fans. 
But how' did the post office know where 
to deliver the mail?" end 
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Well done! 

Dial does a good deed for you that nothing else does so well. 

It protects you all over your body by removing skin bacteria that cause odor. 
Goes way beyond the reach of underarm deodorants because it protects you 
from head to toe. Dial with AT-7, the soap for people who like people. 
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THE END OF THE AAU 


Here is the first report of a secret revolution that seems certain to wreck the 
ail'powerful Amateur Athletic Union. Coaches and athletes in two major sports 
are involved, among them 50 of the most distinguished U.5. track and field stars 


by TEX MAULE 


DISSIDENT Bill Bowcrman of the 
Universily of Oregon is a member 
of (he collcgiaic track coaches’ 
powerful exccuUve committee. 
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T he sprawling Amateur Athletic Un- 
ion of the United Stales, long in 
iron Control of almost every amateur 
athlete in this country, began to die last 
week in a small room on the fourth floor 
of the Olympic House on Park Avenue in 
New York City. This room was the scene 
of the fourth meeting between AAU and 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
officials. The NCAA is the governing 
body for major college athletics in the 
United States. 

While the AAU will not die overnight, 
it cannot survive long, Walter Byers, ex- 
ecutive director of the NCAA, told 
Sports Illustrated at the conclusion of 
the New York meeting: “The NCAA’s 
articles of alliance with the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States were 
canceled some lime ago. Since then we 
have met four times with the AAU in an 
effort to reach agreement on what our 
future relations will be. Our meetings 
have not been successful, and no addi- 
tional meetings are planned." 

At this moment members of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Track Coaches Asso- 
ciation are being polled by their power- 
ful executive committee on the advisa- 
bility of severing relations with the AAU 
and forming a United States Track and 
Field Federation, which would have 
complete control of that sport in the U.S. 
Within the next few weeks, the NCAA 
basketball coaches are expected to leave 
the AAU and form their own autono- 
mous basketball federation. 

Says Byers of these movements: “Nat- 
urally, we are keenly interested in the 
action of the National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association. This group is .'ep- 
resentative of the national interest in 
track and field and is an affiliated or- 
ganization of the NCAA. In the area of 
basketball, we feel strongly that a new 
basketball federation should be organ- 
ized. with the AAU only a part of it 
instead of the controlling body. We see 
a clear parallel between the situations in 
basketball and track and field." 

The action of the track coaches was 
backed strongly by 50 of the best track 
and field athletes in the U.S. [see page 


FIXTURE ifi AAU liicrarchy is its 
paid secretary. Dan Ferris, now 
serving his 47ili year as an oIRcial 
of the national organi/.ation. 
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23}, all of whom agreed to desert the 
AAU for the new body when it is formed. 
These athletes were polled by Dick Bank, 
an editor of Track & Field Ne\ys, who, 
admittedly, is no admirer of the A A U. 

The Coaches Association (NCTCA) 
sent out its own questionnaire to 800 
members. The questionnaire was pre- 
ceded by a fierce indictment of the AAU, 
drafted by members W. J. (Bill) Bower- 
man, head track coach at the University 
of Oregon, and Don Canham, track 


coach at Michigan and executive vice- 
president of the group. The statement, 
which reflects the growing dissati.sfac- 
tion of track and field athletes as well as 
coaches, was endorsed by the 12-man 
executive committee. It read as follows: 

“We, the executive committee of the 
NCTCA, in association with the athletes 
who have signified willingness to join the 
United States Track and Field Federa- 
tion. feel that we will be better fitted to 
implement the physical fitness program 
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advocated by President Kennedy and 
better able to prepare the track and field 
athletes of this nation for local, national 
and international competition by op- 
erating as an autonomous body. Hence, 
the members of this executive committee 
recommend that NCTCA no longer rec- 
ognize the right of the AAU to sus- 
pend. penalize or levy dues upon any 
member of this organization, coach or 
athlete: nor recognize the right of the 
AAU to select track and field teams 
for international comirelition represent- 
ing the Unitcil States. We intend to 
pursue this new program through exist- 
ing collegiate bodies. 

“This action is taken in order to place 
in the hands of those best fitted to as- 
sume it the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of track and field athletes of 
the United States. 

“We feel that the AAU has failed in 
its obligation to further understanding 
and good will between the United States 
and foreign countries by its careless, 
often arrogant disregard of requests 
and invitations by foreign countries for 
American teams and by its poor handling 
of relations with foreign officials upon 
tours. Wc pledge the utmost cooperation 
now and hencefoi th witli the U.S. Slate 
Department in furthering the good will 
and understanding between this and 
other nations which is so much a part 
of international competition. 



AMONG TOP U.S. ATHLETES CONDEMNING 


‘■We pledge, too, the inauguration of 
a comprehensive program for the de- 
velopment of junior athletes in this coun- 
try similar to the programs already put 
in operation by some of the members of 
this body." 

The questions asked by the coaches 
were loaded, but they seemed eminently 
pertinent to a majority of members. 
Among them were the following: 

“Arc you satisfied with the method the 
AAU uses to select coaches for foreign 
trips (i.e., where one man accepts nomi- 
nations from AAU committeemen only, 
takes a postcard vole, counts and an- 
nounces the selection)?" 

“Arc you in favor of the present meth- 
od of selecting Olympic coaches (where- 
by (he AAU appoints an Olympic Com- 
mittee, the members of which are al- 
lowed to vote for themselves)?" 

“Do you think it would be better if the 
National Collegiate Track Coaches As- 
sociation selected coaches for foreign 
trips?" 


For or against? 

The final question, and the most far- 
reaching one, was in the form of a bal- 
lot. “The National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association of the United 
States, acting through its executive com- 
mittee," it read, “hereby announces the 
formation of the United States Track 
and Field Federation, an organization 
composed of track coaches, friends of 
track and field and athletes. Arc you in 



favor of the organization, or opposed?” 

According to Bowerman, one of the 
principal reasons for the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the AAU is the fact 
that the organization is controlled by a 
small group of men in New York and 
New Jersey. “They seem to be more con- 
cerned with perpetuating themselves in 
power than with (he development of 
track and field." Bill Easton, coach of 
the University of Kansas track team, 
said recently. "This has become a politi- 
cal operation- in the selection of coaches 
for foreign trips, in the selection of sites 
for track meets and certainly in the se- 
lection of AAU oflicials. Wc'vc had the 
same ones ever since I can remember." 

Dan Ferris, who is now the paid hon- 
orary secretary of (he AAU, is a case in 
point. Ferris was made honorary secre- 
tary several years ago, after having served 
as secretary-treasurer of (he organization 
for 30 years. Surely no more restrictive 
bylaw was ever drafted than the one 
that created the post of honorary secre- 
tary — for Ferris alone. Paragraph IV of 
Section 1 of the bylaws of the AAU 
reads; “The Honorary Secretary shall 
be elected by ballot by a majority vote 
at the annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors in the year 1957, and quad- 
rennially thereafter, provided that one 
[the honorary secretary] must have been 
employed by the Union for a period of 
50 years and shall have served at least 
half of that period as Sccrciary-Trcasurcr 
of the Union." 



.NO RUNNERS DYROU BURLESON. JIM BEATTY 
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Columnist Max Sliles commented in 
the Los Angeles Mirror, “Doesn’t this 
kind of limit the field? The only man in 
the world who can qualify for the job 
as Honorary Secretary of the AAU un- 
der this astounding, fantastic restriction 
is Daniel J, Ferris. If he . . . stays 
on the job for another 21 years, Jim 
Simms [the present secretary-treasurer] 
mighteventually make it. Ferris hascom- 
plcte jurisdiction overall American track 
athletes going abroad for international 
competition. It is also this same man who 
has completccontrol over whether foreign 
athletes may compete in this country, 
and, if so, in which meets they may par- 
ticipate. He is unimpeachable, unremov- 
able and cannot be replaced. . . 

Bowerman, Jong an out.spoken critic 
of both Ferris and the AAU. feels that 
the handling of requests for American 
athletes to compete abroad has not only 
been slow but often capricious. 

“I’ve been corresponding with Arthur 
Lydiard ever since the Olympic Games,” 
Bowerman said recently. (Lydiard is the 
coach of the New Zealand team that 
won two gold medals at Rome.) “1 got a 
letter from him the other day in which 
he asked me to find out what had hap- 
pened to his request for four American 
athletes to compete in New Zealand this 
winter. He mailed the request to Ferris in 
April and he has not heard a w'ord yet. 
But that's typical. When 1 wrote for per- 
mission for Dyrol Burleson to go to 
New Zealand last year. 1 got the clearance 

coRliRtied 



ANOTHER IS SHOTPUTTER DALLAS LONG 


50 ATHLETES WHO WILL LEAVE THE AAU 


Dick Atllesey. llO-meter hurdles 
World rvcQriH95(i, 13.5 

Bob Avanl, high jump 

AAU chumpiou 1961. 7 //. 

Rink Babkii, discus 

Onetime world record, 196 ft. i/t. 

Jim Ball. 1 10 hurdles 

Among reor'.s top 10, 13.8 

Jim Beatty, middle distance 

Am. 1,500- and 5,000-mc'tcr record 

Dyrol Burleson, mile 

Am. mile record. 3:57.6 

Lee Calhoun. I It) hurdles 

Olympic chtimpioii 1956, I960 

Al Cantello, javelin 

World record, 282 ft. JVi in- 

Rex Cawley, 4(IO-mctDr hurdles 
Fastest mark in 1961, 49.9 

Hal Connolly, hammer 

World record, 230 ft. 9 in. 

ClifF Cushman. 400 hurdles 
Second at Rome Olympics 

Dave Davis, shotput 

Third al U.S. Olympic trials 

Otis Davis, 400 meters 
World record. 44.9 

Bill Dellinger, 5,000 meters 
Am. 2-niile record, 8:43.8 

Dave Kdstrom. decathlon 
1959 Pan Am champion 

Kent Kloerke. hop, step and jump 
Among U.S. top 10, 52 ft. 2*4 in. 

Jim Grellc, 1,500 meters 

AAU champion I960, 3:42.7 

John Gutkncchl. 6 miles 

AAU champion 1961, 28:52.6 

Al Half, hammer 

Fourth, 1956 Olympics 

Darrell Horn, broad jump 
Among top 10, 25 ft. in. 

Bob Humphreys, discus 

Fourth in U.S., 190 ft. 8 in. 

Kafer Johnson, decathlon 

World record I960, 8,683 points 

Stone Johnson, 200 meters 
Fifth at I960 Olympics 

Hayes Jones. 110 hurdles 
Fastest in world 1961, 13.6 

Dallas Long, shotput 

Best in world, 1961. 64 ft. 7^4 in. 


Ron .Morris, pole vault 

Fourth best vault of all time, 15.8 

Bobby Morrow. 100 and 200 meters 
Three gold medals 1956 Olympics 

Phil .Mulkcy, decathlon 

Second at 1959 Pan Am Games 

Bill Nicder. shotput 

World record I960, 65 ft. 10 in. 

Parry O'Brien, shotput 

Olympic champion 1952, 1956 

Al Oerter, discus 

Olympic record I960, 194 ft. in. 

Mel Patton, 100 yards 
World record 1948, 9.3 

Archie San Romani Jr., mile 
Sixth al U.S. Olympic trials 

Bob Schul. steeplechase 

Among year's top 10, 8:47.8 

Jerry Sicbert, 800 meters 
Among year's top 5, 1:46.8 

Jan Sikorsky, javelin 

Among U.S. lop 5, 249 ft. 4^1 in. 

Jay Silvester, discus 

World record, 199 ft. 2Vi *«• 

Eddie Southern. 400 hurdles 
0/i7>i/;/f record 1956, 50.1 

Larry Stuart, javelin 

Best in U.S. this year, 252 ft. Vz in- 

Dave Styron. 100 yards 
Among lop 10, 9.4 

Don Styron, 220 liurdles 
World record, 21.9 

Jerry Tarr. 120 hurdles 

J96I NCAA champion, 13.9 

Charlie Tidwell, 100 and 200 meters 
NCAA 100. 200 champion, I960 

Max Truex. distances 

Am. 3-mik', l0,000-melt'r record 

John Uelses. pole vault 

Sixlh be.sl of all lime, 15 ft. 5 in. 

Joel Wiley, broad jump 

Third best 1959, 26 ft. 2Vi in. 

Chuck M'ilkinson, javelin 

NCA A champion J 96!, 247 ft. 8Vi in. 

Jack Yernian. 440 yards 

World record relay teams 1960 

F4ri Young, 400 meters 

World record relay teams I960 

George Y'oung, steeplechase 
Am. record, 8:38.0 
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from Ferris afler Burley had already run 
in iwo meets in New Zealand.” 

The AAU has. in the past, been reluc- 
tant to give U.S. athletes permission to 
compete abroad during the winter 
months. Kerris turned down an applica- 
tion from the Amateur Athletic Union 
of Australia for six American athletes 
to compete during the Australian season. 
One must presume only that the Austra- 
lian season conflicts with the big indoor 
meets in the East. Arthur J. Hodsdon, 
honorary secretary of the Australian 
group, wrote Dick Bank, after this inci- 
dent: 

■'ll is a fact that, over many years, our 
approaches to U.S. athletes through the 
AAU have been singularly unfruitful. 
Wc do loci that we have been shabbily 
treated, and the AAU was told just this 
in plain terms some time ago. . . .” 

Disenchantment of the athletes with 
AAU management stems from a number 
of sources. Bobby Morrow, the U.S. 
triplc-gold-medal winner in the 1956 
Olympics, says: ' ‘The S 1 5-a-day e.xpcnsc 
account permitted athletes by the AAU 
is completely unrealistic. Let the AAU 
ofTicials try and live like athletes, and 
they wouldn’t waste any time trying to 
do something about it. On this kind of 
money the ofliciais would have to cut out 
some of their cocktail parties." 

Poor accommodations 

Al Oerter, Olympic di.scus champion, 
voiced another of the big complaints of 
the athletes after the AAU champion- 
ships at Randalls Island this summer. 
Oerter, along with eight other of the best 
U.S. athletes, rcfu.scd to take the for- 
eign tour sponsored by the AAU this 
summer, Said Oerter: "I don't want any 
trips where the AAU is concerned. They 
give you the run-around and the ac- 
commodations — for the athletes — are 
terrible.” 

The AAU is notorious for its egre- 
gious scheduling and the miserable trans- 
portation facilities it provides on foreign 
trips. The most recent case, which in- 
cluded four European meets in 16 days, 
was typical. Before the team left, Oliver 
Jackson, one of the assistant coaches, 
demanded that additional long-distance 
runners be taken. '‘I'll stay home if 
necessary." Jackson told Pincus Sober, 
the chairman of the AAU track and Held 
committee. “You can use my seal for 
another runner. But if you do, I’d like to 
know why Dan Kerris is making this trip." 




“Dan is tired," Sober said. "He’s been 
working hard. Ho needs a rest." 

Possibly the worst example of mis- 
management by the AAU. according to 
the rebellious coaches and athletes, oc- 
curred with the Olympic team of I960. 
Pursuing a Jet schedule with preJet equip- 
ment. Ihc athletes flew to Europe on a 
propeller plane which took 14 hours, 
competed in Bern, Switzerland immedi- 
ately after their arrival, then were 
cramnicd six to a compartment in a train 
that meandered down the length of I laly 
through the summer heat, taking some 
14 more hours to arrive at Rome. 

“1 was lucky I didn’t have to run un- 
til late in the Olympic Games,” says 
Max Truex, who is America’s best com- 
petitor at 10.000 meters. “The guys who 
had to compete early died. Wc didn't 
qualify anyone in the 5,000 meters or 
the half mile. And the guys got elimi- 
nated on times and distances that were 
far less than their best." 

Jim Beatty, who is probably America's 
best runner at distances ranging from a 
mile to three miles, was one of the 5.000- 
mcier runners who failed to qualify. “I 
felt dead," he said. "1 couldn’t move. A 
few days before I left the U.S., I had the 
best workout of my life.” 

The international governing body of 
basketball — Kedcration Internationale 
de Basketball Amateur— will consider 
ousting the AAU as U.S. basketball rep- 
resentative at its next meeting. This came 
about us the result of the last meeting of 
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this group in Romew-henan organization 
known as the National Basketball Com- 
mittce.which represents most U.S. basket- 
ball groups, asked to he considered the 
U.S. international representative in place 
of the AAU. The central board of KIBA 
told the -A.AU and the NBC to go home 
and scUlc the matter of jurisdiction be- 
tween themselves. The two organizations 
will meet in Chicago on October 2. and 
the AAU is clearly outnumbered. 

“We have long fell a real delinquency 
in the leadership of the AAU," says 
I’ete Newell, now athletic director at the 
University of California and the Ameri- 
can Olympic basketball coach, "They 
have weakeneo us in national prestige. 
It is almost impossible to get AAU 
sanction for a basketball tour by a col- 
lege team." 

Thecollegcs. obviously, providcalmost 
all the basketball players for international 
comfHililion, just as they provide almost 
ail the track and Held athletes. VVhile it 
is a foregone conclusion that the NCAA, 
in combination w'ith the YMCA and 
other groups, will control U.S. repre- 
sentation in international competition 
after the forthcoming October meeting, 
F'erris is not convinced. Kollowing the 
NCAA-AAU meeting in New York, he 
said: “There arc always people who tire 
outs and who want to be ins. But they 
can’t take over from (he AAU. Wc are 
memhers of the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation. The NCAA is in- 
eligible to be a member of an internation- 




al group. It controls only undergraduates. 
The AAU is the recognized governing 
body of sports in the U.S. I don’t believe 
the lAAF would oust the AAU." 

Ferris spoke bravely but without 
much recollection of recent sports his- 
tory. A precedent for the recognition of 
;i governing body other than the AAU 
was established as long ago as 1947. 
when the ice hockey interests in this 
country left the AAU. and. more im- 
portantly, gained the recognition of an 
international group in doing so. Under 
the leadership of Walter Brown, hockey 
players and coaches petitioned the vvorld 
body in control of the sport. Ligue In- 
ternationale de Hockey sur Glace, for 
recognition outside of the AAU. No de- 
cision was made, and both the new fed- 
eration and the AAU sent teams to the 
Winter Olympics in 1948. The LIHG 
thereupon rejected the AAU team, ac- 
cepted the dissidents and since then, ice 
hockey has been autonomous. 

Those who arc backing control of in- 
dividual sports by the people who play 
them and coach them rather than by the 
AAU point out that of all the nations 
in the world, only the U.S. has a single 
governing bod)' for all of amateur ath- 
letics. In all other nations, each sport is 
governed by its own specialists. 


"The most obvious people to instruct 
in track and field are (he college coaches 
of America," says Canham. "These are 
men dedicated to track. They do not 
make much iiioney. Their lives arc spent 
in teaching kids how to run and throw 
and compete. As of now. they are under 
the thumb of the AAU. The deal is that 
the NC AA provides the coaches, the 
AAU provides the management, We can 
manage our own tours. The coaches are 
better litted to manage than the A.AU 
people. We travel lirst-class with college 
athletes. The AAU travel arrangements 
are something far less than lirst -class." 

The big problem facing the rebel 
track and field and basketball groups 
is primarily one of organization. It is 
not enough to castigate llie worn ma- 
chinery of the AAU. A new and belter 
organization must be offered, with sale- 
guards against the abuses which arc lead- 
ing to the downfall of this venerable 
organization. 

"We'll have to worry about getting 
money to finance a national champion- 
ship meet," says Bill Bowerman. "I think 
wc can get that in Seattle this year. They 
wanted the national championships a 
couple of years ago, but they wouldn't 
lake it under AAU sponsorship. To 
guard against the AAU type of abuses 


we want to establish a committee of six 
Coaches, which will be changed every 
four years, to pick Olympic coaches and 
coaches for foreign trips. And, on this 
committee, no member can vote for him- 
self. Another thing. In our bylaws it will 
be clearly stated that once a coach has 
been named for the Olympic job, he's 
through. No more foreign tours. He can 
serve on the selection committee, but not 
on a foreign trip as a coach." 

This would end one of the chief com- 
plaints about the old system. Larry Sny- 
der of Ohio State, who was the coach of 
the U.S. Olympic team, also coached the 
team which went to Russia in 1958. Al- 
though it was not well publicized, Sny- 
der. after his Olympic coaching job. went 
to Europe again this year aS coach of the 
U.S. military team. 

“Wc'vc got enougli young, good 
coaclKS." says Canham. “Wc don't have 
to go back to the same guys year after 
year to (ind talent to coach our traveling 
teams." 

Sober, after the abortive meeting with 
the NCAA last Friday, said; "I adniit 
that there's lots of politicking in the 
choice of a coach, A lot of it is by the 
NC.A.A. But the best politician makes 
the trips." 

Hopefully, no more. end 



S O S-AND A 
QUICK RECOVERY 


For most of last week Roger Maris looked as if he needed 
help desperately tn his assault on Ruth’s record, but 
then in Detroit he regained his batting eye 


by WALTER BINGHAM 


I t is possible that someday Roger Mar- 
is will be able to walk across a street 
wiihoLit shaking a dozen hands, speak a 
simple sentence without being quoted 
from coast to coast or swing a bat with- 
out having his picture taken. But last 
week such privacies were not possible. 
Everywhere he went he was engulfed in 
a fury of excitement. 

There was little privacy, either, for 
Mickey Mantle, but as the week passed 
and he failed to gain ground on his team- 
mate. the focus of attention slowly shift- 
ed from the two of them to Maris alone. 

For both, the week began in Chicago 
in the rain. It rained all Tuesday (the edge 
of Hurricane Carla), and by evening 
much of Comiskey Park was under water. 
But this would be the Yankees' last 
series in town, and the park was sold 
out. So sand was scattered on the field, 
and the game went on. Although White 
Sox pitchers had given up 17 home runs 
to Maris and Mantle, Manager Al Lopez 
gave his staff no special instructions be- 
fore the first game. “Most pitchers try 
the same thing,” he said. “Fast bulls 


high and tight, curves low and away. If 
you can get the ball where you want it, 
you're all right. If you can't . . . Lo- 
pez threw up his hands. 

Most of the White Sox said they hoped 
Maris or Mantle would break the record 
— somewhere else. "Nobody wants to 
hear his name brought up all the time 
with something detrimental," said Billy 
Pierce. "I don’t think the guy who gives 
up the 61st home run will be kidded so 
much by other players as by the press 
and fans,” said Frank Baumann. Don 
Larsen said he didn't give a damn wheth- 
er or not either made it, but Russ Kem- 
mererdid. “They’re of our generation,” 
he said. 

The Tuesday night game was Stopped 
after five and a half innings when the 
rain started again. Against Left-handers 
Pierce and Baumann. Maris walked, 
struck out, singled and fouled out to 
lirst. Mantle struck out, drove a ball 
deep to center and singled on a 3-0 pitch. 
It was the first of several 3-0 pitches that 
Maris and Mantle were to swing at dur- 
ing the week. “1 wouldn't say they're 
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always on their own,” said Manager 
Ralph Houk. "We’ve still got a pennant 
to win and that's our first concern. I can’t 
worry about records, and I’m not going 
to move them up to the first two spots in 
the batting order. 1 don't want to upset 
the balance of the team." 

It continued to rain on Wednesday. 
The game was started but had to be 
stopped in the third inning, so the next 
day there was a double-header, It was 
cold and gray and windy, but at least it 
had slopped raining. The anemometer in 
the Chicago press box registered a 30- 
mile-per-hour wind blowing from the 
northwest straight at the right-field 
stands. “If 1 can just get some good 
wood on the bull and get it up,” Maris 
said just before the game. “That’s the 
problem.” 

It was a long, depressing afternoon for 
both Maris and Mantle. The first game 
started at 1 ;30. and the second game was 
not over until after 7. The Yankees lost 
both. Maris hit three singles, but not 
once did he get the ball up into the 
strong wind. Mantle did, twice, but each 
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time the ball was caught just short of 
the tence. Maris struck out once, fishing 
for a bad pilch. *‘Hc's so tight up (here 
he can't move.” Umpire Hank Soar was 
quoted as saying. 

Thill night the Yankees flew to De- 
troit in a chartered plane, arriving after 
midnight. Not many hours later, they 
were back on the field, ready to play 
another double-header. It was a sunny 
day and the Yankees were able to take 
batting practice for the first time since 
they left New York. Maris drove several 
balls deep into the upper grandstand, 
•i can do it in batting pnictice,” he 
muttered tensely, 

The Yankees did better than they had 
the day before, winning one of the two 
games, but once again Maris and Mantle 
hit no home runs. Maris went out eight 
straight times, hitting the ball well only 
once, before getting a single the last 
time up. Mantle again hit the ball hard 
but was unlucky. Three times he drove 
balls to deep center field, and one might 
have been a home run in Chictigo the 
day before. In Detroit it was only a 


double, and the other tw'o were caught. 
Detroit pitchers walked Mantle three 
times. Ron Kline did it twice: the day 
before, he had said, "I think the guy 
who gives up the 61st home run will 
make a lot of money." 

In their dressing room the Yankees 
were sullen. Maris, bothered by his lack 
of home runs and a verbal brush with a 
belligerent Detroit fan, sat in the train- 
ing room, off limits to reporters, talking 
with his brother. When one of the re- 
porters spoke to Houk. challenging the 
brother’s right to be in the training 
room, Houk lost control of his temper. 

"Look,” he said, "rm going to give 
you the whole story right now. He didn't 
hit a home run. He did hit one single, 
broke one bat and cussed out one fan. 
That's it.” Then he began untying his 
shoelaces furiously. 

Mantle was taking his disappointment 
with grace. He had needed a big day. two 
or three home runs, to have a chance at 
the record. Now', with 53, he needed 
eight more in the five games remaining 
in the 154-game limit set by Ford Frick. 


“I'm oul of it,” he said. 

“Willie Mays hit four in one game this 
year,” a reporter said. 

“O.K.." Mantle said. “If I hit four 
tomorrow. I'm back in it, But Lary's pitch- 
ing tomorrow' and he doesn't throw 
underhand.” 

Frank Lary did pitch for Detroit the 
next day. “I hope Maris breaks Ruth's 
record,” he had said the day before. “That 
would shut up some of those oldtimcrs 
who think wc can't play the game as well 
as they did." 

In the first inning Lary walked Maris 
on four straight pitches. Although Lary 
has l^eaten the Yankees for Detroit many 
times over the years and although .he 
has w'on 20 games this year, the large 
crowd exploded with boos. 

The next time Maris came to bat, it 
was the third inning and there were two 
out w'ith a runner on first. Lary threw 
another ball, his fifth straight, and again 
the boos began. Vlaris smoothed the dirt 
around the plate, took his stance and 
waited. Lary threw again, a fast ball, and 
this time .Maris swung. There was a loud, 
rich crack and the ball rose up and out 
toward right field. A1 Kaline. Tiger right- 
fielder. took one step back and then 
turned to w-atch. The ball hit the green 
facade a few feet below the roof of the 
stadium and bounded back on the Held. 
Kaline picked it up and threw it tow'ard 
the Yankee diigout, a souvenir for Maris 
of his 57th home run of the season. 

After the game the Yankee dressing 
room was cheerful again, even though 
the team had lost. Reporters surrounded 
Maris. On the other side of the room 
Ralph Terry watched the scene. "You 
know.” he said, "someday I’m going to 
be telling everybody that 1 was on the 
same team with that guy. It'll really be 
something to talk about." 

On Sunday the Tiger pitcher was Jim 
Bunning, who had said, ominously, that 
Maris would not hit any home runs off 
hini. The Bunning method was simple: 
he walked Maris twice. Hut in the 12th, 
against Relief Pilcher Terry Fox, Maris 
hit his 58th, and the Yankees won 6 4, 

At the end of the week, because of 
his quick recovery, Maris was in fair 
position to catch Ruth within Frick's 
arbitrary limit of 1 54 games. In any case, 
he now had an excellent chance to set a 
new season’s record in home runs, which 
is undoubtedly what baseball funs would 
remember. snd 
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BIG JACK LEADS 
A NEW NEW WAVE 


Blond and awesome Mr. Nicklaus wins the National Amateur, as 
expected, while a band of fellow college boys 
unexpectedly overpowers one of the tournament’s finest fields 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 





WON TWJCE 


PLEASED NICKLAUS SITS SERENELY WITH TROPHY HE HAS 


C hampionship golf is considered to 
be a game where the poise and ex- 
perience of older players pays off with 
victory, but by the quarter-final round of 
the National Amateur at ler^gthy, lovely 
and frightening Pebble Reach last week 
it was the youngsters who had driven 
their elders right off the course. 

The field was one of the strongest ever 
to compete in six decades of such Ama- 
teurs. It included not only the best U.S. 
amateurs, but England’s, too. Yet when 
the 200 starters had been weeded down 
to eight, five of the eight were 23 years 
old or younger. They had contended with 
the fog. the rain, the cliffs and the surf 
of this famous oceanside course with a 
skill that could give pause to the touring 
pros. It was unnerving in watching them 
to realize that Arnold Palmer, at 32. 
is a bit of an old man with some excel- 
lent young challengers behind him, 
should they turn professional. 

The best of them all at Pebble Beach 
was, of course, the winner. Jack Nick- 
laus. The quality of Jack’s golf as he 
overpowered, literally, the seven oppo- 
nents he met on his way to the title 
equaled the finest ever seen at the Ama- 
teur. After drawing an opening-round 
bye on Monday, he played 136 holes in 
the next five days. At the end of that 
exacting period he was 19 strokes under 
par on a course that ranks among the 
most difficult in this country. 

By now there can be little argument 
with the judgment of Charles Lawric, 
the British Walker Cup captain, who 
calls this Ohio State senior “far and 
away the greatest amateur golfer of our 
time.” A mere 21 years old, Nicklaus 
has already won the .Amateur twice, al- 
though Deane Beman, all of 23 himself, 
managed to take the title away from Jack 
last year. In 1960 Nicklaus came within 
a stroke of winning the U.S. Open Cham- 
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pionship. which no amateur has won 
since >933. and this year he finished 
fourth in the Open. 

What the statistics fail to show is the 
tremendou.s excitement that this beefy 
210-pounder gencraie.s as a golfer and 
the warmth that he gives out as a person. 
Every time he hits the ball he .seems to 
bash it with all the strength in his broad 
and meaty body, and his timing is so 
precise that he can do it on shot after shot 
without losing his control. Few pros, and 
no other amateur, can hit the ball with 
such force. Yet around the greens his 
touch is delicate, and he is good, if not 
great, with his rusty old puller. 

Off the golf course Nicklaus is a ge- 
nial. pleasant young man. Like Palmer, 
he has the knack of sSyihg the most 
graceful thing at just the right moment. 
Thus, when he received his trophy last 
Saturday, happy Jack made a pleasant 
little acceptance speech and added, "1 
want to thank the gallene.s, too. The gal- 
leries that w-erc cheering for me. and the 
galleries that weren't.” 

Collegians beat the cuppers 

By Thursday, when the field was down 
to the eight quarter-finalists, Nicklaus 
and Joe Carr, the durable Irishman who 
has won three British Amateur titles, 
were the only headliners left. Gone, ex- 
cept for C'arr. were the British Walker 
Cup players who had been manhandled 
by the U.S. two weeks before in Seattle. 
Gone, loo, were seven members of the 
L.S. Walker Cup team plus such able 
amateurs as Billy Joe Patton. Bill Cam|i- 
boll and Ward Wetilaufcr. And it was 
largely unknown young collegians who 
had done the damage. 

Patton beat Bcman. who is not a long 
hitter and did not much care for this 
Monterey Peninsula course. Then 21- 
ycar-old Dick Sikes, the new public (inks 
champion, beat Patton. Harvic Ward, 
who won this tournament in 1955 and 
1956, Jo.st to 22-year-old Dudley W'y- 
song. the eventual runner-up. Charlie 
Coe. also a two-time winner, was beaten 
by 23-ycar-old Gene Francis, who was 
helped when one of Coe's shots landed 
in the top of a pine tree in the ISth 
fairway and did not come down. 

With Nicklaus, Carr. Francis and Wy- 
song in the quarter-finals were two Lou- 
isiana State University students. Marion 
Methvin, 21, and Sam Carmichael, 20, 
along with two comparative oldsters, 
Charles Smith (30) and Richard Nor- 
viile (33). 

Carmichael, whose convex profile and 
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long, loose-jointed gait give him the look 
of a young Stan Musial, i.s another of 
that forbidding crop of college golfers. 
He can hit the ball almost as far as 
Nicklaus. he has considerable poise, and 
he gave Nicklaus a brief scare. 

Through the first seven holes, the 
Nicklaus-Carmichael match produced 
Some of the finest golf of the tourna- 
ment. They halved the first five holes with 
four pars and a birdie, and on the long, 
uphill par-5 6th hole Carmichael's bird- 
ie 4 gave him a 1-up lead that he held 
to the 8lh. Until this point both men had 
been playing flawlessly. 

On the treacherous 8th hole at Pebble 
Beach the second shot must be hit across 
a chasm where Carmel Bay cuts deep 
into the fairway. Carmichael pushed his 
four-iron dow-n the side of the cliff and 
finally conceded the hole after some 
frustrated hacking around the California 
rocks. He never regained the lead. 

Then Wysong. a lean Southw-esterner 
from McKinney, Texas, showed why he 
deserved a closer look than any of the 
other anli-Nicklaus boys, and not just 
because he won himself the runner-up 
medal. He has a very handsome, upright 
golf swing, and he .seems to survive un- 
der pressure. In his semifinal match 
against Joe Carr, which he w'on on the 
36ch hole in a cliff-hanger that hud no 
parallel all week. Wysong refused to 
fold when Carr, an extraordinary com- 
petitive golfer, w'as on the verge of over- 
taking him after being far behind. 
Against Nicklaus. Wysong played steady 
and gutty golf through the rainstorm 
that dampened the morning round of 
the final, but he just w asn't golfer enough 
to stand up to relentless Jack. He even- 
tually lost 8 and 6. 

Wysong. whose father is a doctor, 
spent a year at SMU. but now works as 
an advertising salesman in Sherman, 
Texas. He credits fellow Texan tiyron 
Nelson, a friend of his father's, with 
smoothing out some of the rough spots 
in his game, and he obviously considers 
golf as more than a friendly pastime. 
Standing 5 feet J I and weighing a hroad- 
shouldercd, fiat-stomached 170 pounds, 
he looks ever so much like many of the 
other burr-headed young golfers who 
now populate the troupe of touring pro- 
fessionals. and we probably can expect 
to sec him among them before loo long. 

In fact, the pro tour must be the goal 
of many of the young men at Pebble 
Beach. To play the kind of golf they do 
requires a dedication that most men give 
only to a career. end 


SWINGING QUARTER-FINALISTS Mcill- 
\in (ii/wrc) ;ind W'ysong upscl older plnvers. 





For 

Compressible 

Girls 


If these bathing beauties are competent evidence, stretchable 
suits and compressible girls will be the fashion in 1962. What 
stretch did before for skiers (and skier watchers) it now 
promises to do for bathers. The stretchable stiilT that makes 
it possible is spandex -a fiber that is like rubber, only belter. 
Spandex, say those who know, makes curvaceous Betty Gra- 
blc’s celebrated Lastex suit look like a girdicwithout garters. 

These spandex suits ( far left hy Catalina, above by EUsu- 
hetli Stewart) weigh le.ss than five ounces and can be pulled 
through a wedding ring, if anyone cares to try, But suit de- 
signers will not depend on spandex alone to combine a min- 
imum of fabric with a maximum of girl. New suits will also 
sport asymmetric panels (above) and a variety of wacky cut- 
outs (left, hy RiicJl Gernreicb) that should force every girl 
to collect half a dozen just to keep her tan evenly spread. 
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Oh ... ! what? Nobody could hear what Goalkeeper 
Lawric Leslie was saying as he drove his fist into the 
tLirf of a soccer field in West Ham. England, and it 
was probablyjust as well. As the smaller pictures show, 
l.eslie. a lithe 26-year-okl Scot, had done his utnio.si 
to guard his goal. But in the attempt to block an 


opponent's kick, l.eslie mistimed his horizontal dive. 
The ball skittered around him and bounced into the 
net. Not even bothering to raise himself from the hos- 
tile ground. Goalkeeper Leslie unleashed his passion- 
ate self-reproach in frustrated gesture and one or two. 
or maybe even three, words of bitter disappointment. 



Tied 

to 

be Fit 


This looks like a I'raternity 
iiiiiialion ihoiight up by an 
enirancc commiilec that 
wanted to keep its member- 
ship to a minimum, Actual- 
ly. it is a survival exercise 
for Peace Corps volunteers. 
Besides learning how to be 
ingratiating in foreign lands, 
corpsmen are given train- 
ing in "drownprooling,'' a 
course devised by Fred La- 
noue of Georgia Tech. The 
swimmer- slowly bobs with 
a minimum of movement, 
releasing breath just before 
he emerges, then sucking in 
more air at ihe top. If he 
manages this, he can look 
forward to having his feet 
tied as well as his hands. 

by FurrfU Cn-/uiii 
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Put out the bottle 



that shows you know Scotch ! 

• Tonight, make it “Black & White.” 

No other Scotch has made more friends, 
kept more friends. The reason? 

Extra smoothness has always given 
“Black & White” a light, bright character 
all Its OW'D. No wonder “Black & White” 
is the best loved Scotch in America. 



DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


WHITE 

The Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. C. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 




J: ’‘^IVhat a powerhouse— our J&F Season-Skipper teamed with Kodei polyester. This gabardine suit stays 
in the game 12 months ayear.^^ 

F: That'' s right... Kodei is blended with worsted wool to produce a 1961 kind of gabardine for J^F. A new 
mid-weight., yoF ll wear this Season-Skipper 12 months of the year. J & F tailors this suit with the know-how of 
120 years as a gentlemens tailor. So^you can be sureyoFll find the right style and the right ft foryou.The suit, ^65.” 


AT THESE STORES IN NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE CITIES: Benson-Rixon, Ciiicago; The Emporium, San Francisco, also 
H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland: Faraous-Barr Co., St. Louis; Hagstrum Bros., Inc., St. Paul; The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland; The J. L. 
Hudson Detroit;John David, New York and Washington, also Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; Kaufmanns, Pittsburgh; May Co., Los 
.•\ngelfs; Stiefel’s, Green Bay; Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. P'or other stores, write: J & P', P. O. Box #5968, Cleveland, Ohio. 




Eastman Kodel turns the Setison-Skippcr suit into the season’s top triple-threat, ^^’ith 
Kodel, this suit leads the league in neatness. . .comfort. . .and st\-ling. Kodel is called the 
champion of stae-lresh libers... and shows ton why in this suit, \\rinkles don’t haee a 
chance. And creases stay creased, eeen tifter long hours of wear. This fabric is a line 
worsted blend b>' Pacilic ol 52% Kodel poK-esfer, 48% wool . 

Kodel Ls the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Only the fiixT is made by Eastman, not the fabric or suits shown here. 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 



T he clapboard house at 3302 Grand 
Avenue, Louisville is a commonplace 
dwelling one story high and four rooms 
deep. The ornamental frame of the front 
screen door was curlicued by hand with a 
scroll saw, and the concrete steps to the 
gray front porch arc painted in stripes, 
red, white and blue. 

“Don't bother your head about that 
house." says Cassius Vlarccllus Clay Jr.. 
19 going on 20. the lyrical young man. 
lyrically named, who grew up there. “One 
of these days they're liable to make it a 
national shrine. Only by that time rii be 
long gone, man. living it up on the top 
of a hill in a house that cost me SI 00.000. 
You'll find me out by the swimming 
pool, and I'll be talking to a bunch of 
little boys sitting in a circle around my 
feet. 'Boys.' I'll say to them. ‘I was just a 
poor bo.xer once, as I reckon you al- 
ready know, Only I was a very line box- 
er. one of the finest that ever lived. And 
right there's how come I could move 
out of that little hou.se down there on 
Grand Avenue and build (his big one up 
here on the hill.' " 

For the present, of course. Cassius 
Clay is still just a boxer, still just an un- 
sophisticated Olympic gold medalist (he 
won the light heavyweight champion- 
ship in the Olympic Games a year ago) 
who has turned professional and hasn't 
run out of luck. How very fine a lighter 
he is remains to be seen, but for Cassius, 
munificcMUly backed as he is by II in- 
lluential businessmen, it is merely a mat- 
er of months before he fulfills the proph- 
ecy fluorescently and unconventionally 
spelled Out in a sign in a tavern he leases 
in Louisville’s east end. Cassius himself 

Ph<.l<.sraj>h by Flip S.bulU 

ALIVE WITH CONFIDENCE. CASSIUS CLAY GR 


by HUSTON HORN 


‘WHO MADE ME- 
iS MEl’ 


This claim is made by Cassius Marcellus Clay Jr., a bubbling 
young boxer whose nerve is colossal and whose modest aim 
is to knock the heavyweight crown off Floyd Patterson's head 


composed it with stick-on letters, and 
it reads: 

WOKLD-HtAVY'W f. 

rH.A,\tlO-N.SHIP 

VLOYD-PATTCRSON. 

V.S. 

CASSIU.S-CLAY.'J^' 

•*►19-62 

What the sign refrains from concluding. 
Cassius is glad to supply: when the epic 
fight is over, proud Floyd Patterson the 
Champion will skulk from the ring as 
poor Floyd Patterson the Fx. Cassius 
Clay will thereupon settle the W'orld 
heavyweight boxing crown on his own 
handsome head, and from that day for- 
ward will wear it for all it is worth — 
which, for him, is everything. 

“Like last Sunday." said Cassius, the 
unashamed, unequivocating materialist, 
not long ago. “Some cals I know said. 
'Cassius. Cassius, come on now and let's 
go to church: otherwise you won't get 
to Heaven.' 'Hold on a minute,' ! said 


(o them, 'and let me (ell you something 
else. When I've got me a S 1 00.000 house, 
anolherquarlcr million stuck in the bank 
and the world title latched onto my 
name, then I'll he in Heaven. Walking 
around making S25 a week, with four 
children crying at home 'cause they're 
hungry, iluit's my idea of Hell. 1 ain't 
studying about either one of them catch- 
ing up with me in the graveyard.' " 

Thus freed from the ordinary man's 
care for life's hereafter, bachelor Cas- 
sius Clay is a free spirit swinging through 
the here and now with an ebullient, epi- 
grammatic personality. When held to 
the light, the colors dance olT that per- 
sonality as from the imprisoned patterns 
of a mUk-fiori glass paperweight. "Ev- 
erything in this life is made to suit the 
women," says Cassius the social philos- 
opher, “If the women come, the men got 
to follow, ain't that so? So to get a good 
gate, I wear these pretty white shoes and 
these shiny while trunks, and the wom- 
en says, ‘Land, ain't he nice and neat.' 

coiili'iin-d 


INS IN MIAMI BEACH GYM 
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The women don't like the sight of blood 
either, so I make sure they never sec 
none of mine by not getting hit.” Cas- 
sius the phrasemakcr may say: “It's ei- 
ther get rich in three hours or get poor in 
eight." He means by this that training 
to be a boxer may be tedious and incon- 
venient but it beats working, Cassius the 
humorist sometimes discusses his ring 
strategy this way: ”1 like to hit a guy 
with two fast left jabs, a right cross and 
then a big left hook, if he’s still stand- 
ing after that — and if it ain't the referee 
that's holding him up — I runs." But the 
most typical Cassius is the boy with the 
big innocent brown eyes and the monu- 
mental. rodomontade conceit. Says this 
one: “I got the height, the reach, (he 
weight, the physique, the speed, the cour- 
age, the stamina and the natural ability 
that’s going to make me great. Putting it 
another way, to beat me you got to be 
greater than great." 

Putting it that way, it figures that such 
heavyweight favorites as Patterson and 
Sonny Liston could easily establish them- 
selves as greater than great against Clay, 
for Cassius is not the awesomely profi- 
cient fighter he says he is. (No one really 
believes he believes all he says.) But if 
the ovcrcnthusiaslic self-appreciation he 
expresses sounds somewhat precocious 
at this stage of his career, it must be rec- 
ognized that he is still physically and 
mentally immature. He has been boxing 
(and marveling at his talent)since he was 
12 years old. or for a third of his life- 
time, but he is still a boy with some grow- 
ing up to do and still a boxer with some 
learning to do. Says a friend of his named 
Archie Moore: “Cassius has quite a bit 
of hard-knock studying ahead of him." 

C assius has, in fact, fought only eight 
times professionally, and in every 
case his opponents were chosen not be- 
cause they would draw a big crowd but 
because itcould be reasonably concluded 
in advance that they would either keel 
over or succumb to the blind staggers 
after a few fast rounds with the boy 
wonder. So far the has-beens or never- 
wercs he has fought have accommodated 
Clay's matchmakers. But the ninth. Alex 
MitelT, who will fight Clay October 7 on 
national television in Louisville, may fail 
to acquit himself the same way. “Frank- 
ly," says Cassius, whose most creditable 
victory to date was that Olympic tri- 
umph over a bamboozled left-handed 
Pole, “there ain't one of these profes- 


sionals has been a real match for me yet 
and old MilefT don’t scare me either. But 
let's face another fact. I couldn't last one 
round with any of them if I was fighting 
like I did as an amateur. That shows 
I'm learning, and learning fast.” 

However fast Cassius is learning now, 
he and his parents, aided by hindsight, 
tend to embroider the theme that he was 
marked for heavyweight supremacy f rom 
the day he was bom. Jan, 18. 1942. “He 
came into this world with a good body 
and a big head that was the image of 
Joe Louis.” says his father. Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay Sr. (The Cassius Clays inher- 
ited (heir name from forebears who were 
the slaves of C. M. Clay, a Kentucky 
politician and a kinsman of Henry Clay.) 
“That made me real proud. T loved Joe 
Louis. When he was fighting, all the 
world stood still to listen to the radio, 
you dig? It ain't like that no more.” 

Cassius’ mother. Ode.ssa. says, “T re- 
member when people used to say. ‘My 
oh my. your boy sure looks like he’s 
going to be a boxer,’ and him only six 
months old. I’d say, ‘.Aw. go on.’ ” Young 
Cassius showed other signs of fulfilling 
the promise his parents and neighbors 
saw in him. His first words as a baby 
were “gee-gee" — which became his nick- 
name— because. says Cassius today, “I 
wanted to let folks know I was on my 
way up to the Golden Gloves.” Cassius 
gained weight fast by eating Whcatics, 
the Breakfast of Champions, out of a 
serving bowl (“Eating and sleeping, that’s 
the hardest work that boy ever did.” says 
his father): he became the neighborhood 
marbles champion (“Where I learned to 
shoot my right") and an expert rock 
fighter (“where I learned to duck"). 

One day when Cassius was 12 he re- 
ported to a policeman that his new bi- 
cycle had been stolen. “I betcha wc paid 
almost S60 for that wheel,” Odessa Clay 
still likes to say, tormenting herself. The 
policeman, whose name was Joe Martin, 
was giving boxing lessons in a commu- 
nity gymnasium operated by Louisville's 
Department of Recreation. Martin was 
sorry about Clay’s swiped bike, but, as 
he confesses today, he fell less tike find- 
ing it than teaching the powerfully built, 
aggressive little boy to box. So persua- 
sive was his sales pitch that Cassius prac- 
tically gave up cycling on the spot and 
showed up next day at the gym, towing 
his lO-year-old brother. Rudolph Val- 
entino Clay (who, on the basis of evi- 
dence presented on television, considers 
himself aptly named). “We never saw 
hide nor hair of that wheel again,” says 


Mrs. Clay, a little disconsolately, “and 
precious little more of my boys.” 

Joe Martin. 55. wears Louisville Police 
Department Badge No. 474 and collects 
coins from parking meters to earn his 
monthly salary of S408. (Teen-ager Clay 
draw's a monthly allow-anccof S400 from 
his sponsors.) Martin ha.s done more 
than any other man to develop Cassius’ 
talent, but he is no longer associated 
with the boy and. should Cassius ever 
become rich and famous. Martin’s chest 
may swell up but his pockelbook won’t. 
“In the past 20 years I guess I've taught 
10.000 boys to box, or at least tried to 
leach them,” says Martin. “CassiusClay. 
when he first began coming around here, 
looked no better or worse than the ma- 
jority. About a year later, though, you 
could see that the little smart aleck — I 
mean, he’s always been sassy — had a lot 
of potential. He stood out because. I 
guess, he had more determination than 
most boys, and he had the speed to get 
him someplace.” 

D uring the six years Cassius fought 
as an amateur in Louisville, most 
of that time under the tutelage of Martin, 
he appeared in 141 fights, an average of 
close to one match every fortnight. Of 
these, he lost only seven. Eventually, 
Cassius won six Golden Gloves titles in 
Kentucky, and in 1960 won the national 
Golden Gloves heavyweight title in New 
York City. 

Cassius will half-heartedly admit that 
his ascension was not all his own doing, 
but then he adds: “Man. it’s like every- 
thing else. All the time somebody is tell- 
ing me. ‘Cassius, you know I'm the one 
who made you.’ I know some guys in 
Louisville who used to give me a lift to 
the gym in their car when my motor 
scooter was broke down. Now they're 
trying to tell me they made me. and how 
not to forget them when 1 get’ricb. And 
my daddy, he tickles me. He says. ‘Don't 
listen to the others, boy: / made you.’ 
He says he made me because he fed me 
vegetable soup and steak when 1 was a 
baby, going without shoes, he says, to 
pay (he food bill, and arguing with my 
mother who didn't want me eating them 
things so little. My daddy also says he 
made me because he saved me from 
working so I could box — I’ve never 
worked a day in my life — and he made 
me (his and he made me that. Well, he's 
my father and he's the boss, and I have 
to pay attention. If I had a child who 
got rich and famous, I know I'd vvant 
to cash in too, like my daddy, and I 
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Purple motor oil : 


I/' voii’ve ever woridereci wlicther 
America's competitive way of doing 
business reatlv floes voii aiiv good, 
follow this case hislorv of tlie amazing 
purple motor oil. 

Some lime before the second World 
War, we foresaw that engines would 
soon be putting more demands on lu- 
bricating oil than natural oils could 
meet. So we developed a new type of 
oil that was better iban anything we 
had ever produced before. 

We added special ingredients to the 
oil: one to keep the engine cleaner, 
another to control sludge. One of these 
exclusive ingredients gave the oil its 
now-famous purple color. 

'I'hc product proved itself the hard 
way — in trucks, tractors, and the 
toughest kind of heavy-duty military 
Service. 

Our scientists continued to perfect 
the oil. When peace came, we named 
it Royal Triton and made it avail- 
able to civilian motorists. It was an 
immediate success, 

Today — in new all-weather grades 
designed for high-compression engines 
— and with another ingredient that 
neutralizes acids and reduces engine 
wear, Royal Triton gives far more 
protection to a modem car engine. 

And in the final analysis, this extra 
protection is the result of competition. 
Because competition for your business, 
Under .America’s free economy, pro- 
vided the incentive for us to create a 
better motor oil long before our 
customers asked for it. 

YOUR COMMKNTS INVITED. Write: Chairman 
oj the Board, Union Oil Company^ Union Oil 
Center, Los Angeles 17, California. 



Union 


Oil Company OF CALIFORNIA 

THK west’s most EXl'KHIFXCED REFI.NER 
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BRING BACK 
A LUCKY STAR 
FROM EUROPE 


Going to Europe this winter for business.,, 
for 'the season '...for skiing and other winter 
sports? Then make your very first move a 
call to your local authorized Mercedes- 
Benz dealer, for his new, exclusive 3-way 
travel service. 

Right now, your Mercedes-Benz dealer 
can 1) help you plan your itinerary from 
start to finish 2) make all travel and hotel 
reservations for you, and 3) order the 
Mercedes-Benz of your choice for Euro- 
pean delivery. 

When you place your order now, your 
new car will await you in Europe. You will 
tour Europe in Mercedes-Benz style. You 
will get full European savings. And on your 
return, your new treasure will have an in- 
terested 'home dealer' for service and 
care. Why not pick up the telephone now 
and arrange a selection session with your 
dealer? He is listed in the Yellow Pages. 

MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. 

A subS'Oiary of 

StuOeOai'e'-Pacl'a'd CO'‘por»tion. South Bend, irO ana 



Optics? Features? Construction? All of these — and more! When you take a 
Nikon F into your hands and discover the ease and speed ivith which it handles — 
when you begin to feel its incredible responsiveness, and your pictures take on a 
new vitality — you knoto you have quality — Nikon quality — quality you can 
command. See the Nikon F at your franchised Nikon dealer, or write for full 
details to Dept. SI -9, Nikon Incorporated, lU Fifth Avenue, New y ork 3, N. Y. 

j\JKOj\ F—THE AU'IOMATW 35MM REFLEX 


guess more teen-agers ought to realize 
what they owe their folks. But listen 
here. When you want to talk about who 
made me, you talk to me. Who made 
me is nu’." 

Whoever it was (“Let's just say he fell 
off the Christma.s tree, a gift-wrapped 
champion." says Joe Marlin sourly), 
Cassius was on his own when he proved 
at the Olympics that he was the best 
amateur boxer in the business. With the 
friily, hands-down, showboat style he 
affected as an amateur and the elaborate 
dance patterns he used to Hit away from 
danger, he cha-cha-chaed through three 
rounds with the Polish boy and reduced 
him to bloody defenselessness. Given a 
gold medal and. in his mind, a green 
light to become an international celeb- 
rity, he spent the rest of his time in 
Rome making himself one of the best- 
known. best-liked athletes in the Olym- 
pic Village. "You would have thought 
he was running for mayor." said one 
teammate. “He went around introduc- 
ing himself and learning other people's 
names and swapping team lapel pins. 
If they'd had an efcction. he would have 
won it in a walk." .Says Cassius: “Don't 
get the wrong idea about all the hand- 
shaking I did over there. I'm not friend- 
ly because 1 want people to help me: 
I'm friendly because that's how I am." 

One day after winning the gold medal 
(which Cassius has since worn so much, 
caressed so much and displayed so much 
that its thin 22-carai gold plate ha.s worn 
down to the silver core beneath I the 
champion was interviewed by a Soviet 
newspaperman. ■’This Commie cat 
comes up," Cassius relates, “and says, 
'Now how do you feel. Mr. Clay, that 
even though you got a gold medal you 
still can't go back to the U.S. and eat 
with the white folks because you're a 
colored boy?' I looked him up and down 
once or twice, and standing tali and 
proud. I said to him: ‘Tell your readers 
we’ve got qualified people working on 
that problem, and I’m not worried about 
the outcome. To me. the U.S. A. is still 
the best country in the world, counting 
yours. It may be hard to get something 
to cat sometimes, but anyhow I ain’t 
lighting alligators and living in a mud 
hut.' This cat said. 'You really mean 
that?' and 1 said, ‘Man. of course I mean 
it. Who do you think I am?' Poor old 
Commie, he went dragging off without 
nothing to write the Russians.” (Cas- 
sius, w ho can sometimes be discreet and 
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practical beyond his years, has avoided 
any discussion of segregation since he 
became the business property of South- 
ern white men. "I don't join any groups 
or nothing becau.se it might embarrass 
my sponsors.” he says. One day recently 
at a root beer stand in New Orleans, he 
was served in a paper cup while his white 
companion merited a heavily frosted 
glass mug. "Only thing I got to say.” 
said Cassius, “is when I get a nightclub 
someday like f hope to. my ticket taker 
is going to be color-blind. All he will 
look at is your money.") 

A s soon as Clay returned from Rome 
. to his home and the patriotic paint 
stripes his father had applied to the front 
steps, he was approached by assorted 
trainers and managers hoping to take 
over his professional career. At the time, 
howev'cr, Cassius was thinking about 
signing a contract with Louisville's Billy 
Reynolds, a millionaire vice-president of 
the Reynolds MetalsCo. who had known 
him fortwoycars. Surprisingly, however. 
Cassius turned down the lucrative 10- 
ycar contract Reynolds was otTcring- 
iiiostly because Joe Martin was to figure 
in Reynolds' plan as a sort of righl-hand 
adviser. For personal reasons— jealousy 
and so on — Cassius Sr. and Martin nurse 
a mutual animus, and the senior Clay 
refused to approve the contract. 

In less time than it took to count Reyn- 
olds out. a new proposal was made to 
the Clays. Where before there had been 
but one rich man. now’ there were II. 
seven of whom had jnadc their first mil- 
lion or better. All Louisville executives 
with the exception of one New Yorker, 
the 1 1 had combined themselves into a 
syndicate with pooled assets of some 
25.000 tax-deductible dollars. Their con- 
tract oft'ered Cassius a $10,000 bonus to 
sign, a S^.OOO no-stri(tg.s guarantee for 
two years, liberal training allowances 
and of all earnings. 

For a young boxer's first contract, the 
money offered was singularly impressive, 
and so were the men putting it up. Prin- 
cipal organi/er of the syndicate was Bill 
Laversham Jr., who had boxed at Grot- 
on and Harvard. F'avershani. a vice- 
president of Louisville’s Brown-Forman 
distillery (Old Forester. Jack Daniel's) 
and a big. bustling man of breezy tem- 
peranietu, sold the syndicate idea to such 
other Louisville friends as W. L. Lyons 
Brown, a onetime boxer at the Naval 
Academy and now //re Brown of Brown- 
Forman; William Cutchins, the presi- 
dent of Brown-Williamson Tobacco Co. 




TRIM! SLIM! These new University Club selected cotton shirts for Fall are 
to a T” by Shapely to give you that long, lean, athletic look. Take your 
Traditional or Varsity collar models. Right; NOTTINGHAM SHIELDS. Popover style in 
distinctive hopsacking. Long or short sleeves, Olive, Taupe, Blue, Light Loden. About $5 


see 

what 
a 

ta perefj shirt 
does 
for 
you! 


SAVILLE ROW. Long, Short 
sleeves. Blue/Charcoal, Taupe/ 
Charcoal. Green/Blue, Rust/ 
Olive. About $4. 


CAMBRIDGE STRIPE in popover 
Style. Long or ^4 sleeves. Blue, 
Taupe, Olive. About SB. 


EATON PLAID. Available in long 
and short sleeves. Colors; 
Blue, Olive, Charcoal. About $6. 
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VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES ! 



mark you as 

“MR. PLUS” 

the man with 

something extra 
in smart style 
judgement 


+ 


You'll feel best-dressed 
m a Varsity-Toivn suit of 
luxurious, luster-crisp 
YORKSHIRE WORSTED that is 
"plussed” with style-points of: 
-{-neu- muted-tone Glen and 
Stripe exclusive patterning 
-\-nev-(oolc hues of Co}-dovan, 
Blue Spruce. Black Magic 
rim alert modeling that 
assures ease and poise 


-^enriched with an Americayi 
BEMBERG Luxury Lining 


featured in 800 foremost style stores, includnig : 


Hecht Co.. Washington 
Martin’s, Louisville 
Bon Marche, Seattle 
Renberg's, Tulsa 
Polsky’s, Akron 
Henry’s, Wichita 


lytton’s, Chicago 
Davison's. Flint 
SterlIng-LInder, Cleveland 
Plant-Kcrger, Kankakee 
Blackburn Bros., Amarillo 
The Broadway, Los Angeles 


Welsh & Levy, Baton Rouge 
Frank A. Stilh, Winston-Salem 
Crone’s of Wheeling 
Wolf & Dessauer, Ft. Wayne 
Hardie & Caudle, Chattanooga 
HIbbs, Salt Lake Cly 



Ask the store in city that sells- Varsity-Toum C/ot/ie.s 
for a LITTLE BLUE BOOK. Its 170 pages are packed 
with football schedules, other sport and style information 
or send name and address on post card to : 

H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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(Raleighs, Viceroys); and Verlner D. 
Smith Jr,, the chairman of a liquor dis- 
tributing company. 

By a most curious .set of circumstances, 
as syndicate members enjoy pointing out. 
Cassius Clay's mother once cooked for 
Vertner Smith's wife, and Cassius Clay's 
aunt, says Lyons Brown, ’’cooks for my 
double first cousin.” But even without 
these imponderables, Cassius and his 
parents were inclined to accept the terms; 
■’the way they talked, the way they car- 
ried themselves, the amount of money 
they had” was enough. 

B ecause none of the syndicate men 
have had any previous first-hand ex- 
perience with professional boxing, it is 
easy to suppose that they have under- 
taken the development of Cassius’ career 
for much the same reason that other men 
buy race horses or women buy gold 
charms for their bracelets. Even Cassius, 
though somewhat in awe of his sponsors 
(a few of whom he has never met), spec- 
ulates cheerfully that all they want ”is 
to get their change back and a chance 
to impress their friends by saying, ‘That’s 
my boy; after the fight I’ll take you back 
to the dressing room to meet the new 
champ.' " Regardless of motive, it is log- 
ical to suppose that nothing much belter 
could have happened to Cassius Clay. 

“In Cassius,” said Bill Faversham the 
other day, “we saw a good local boy with 
a clean background from start to finish. 
With the proper help and encourage- 
ment, he could bring credit to himself 
and his home town. There are plenty of 
wolves who would Ictip at the chance to 
get their paws on Cassius, to exploit him 
and then to drop him. We think we can 
bring him along slowly, get him good 
fights and make him the champion he 
wants to be.” 

In its measured, orderly program to 
bring Cassius up from the bottom, the 
syndicate began more or less at the top. 
For what was described as a “most rea- 
sonable fee," Cassius began his profes- 
sional training under the direction of Ar- 
chie Moore, the light-heavyweight cham- 
pion of 3 /50 of the U.S. and the rest of 
the world. For six weeks last fall. Cassius 
thrived in the company of the urbane Ar- 
chie at his San Diego camp. “Then I got 
homesick," says Cassius. “I was too far 
away out there." Says Archie: "Well 
that's the way of a boxer; they’re restless 
types, especially when they’re young like 
that and unmarried, so 1 didn't stand in 
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Orchid girl at Rainbow Falls — Hilo, Island of Hawaii 


Peaceful, friendly, excitingly 
beautiful Hawaii. Just 4 V 2 smooth 
hours by jet from the Pacific Coast 
($266 round trip) or a AVz day va- 
cation cruise by luxury liner ($380 
round trip). Currency and lan- 
guage are pure U.S.A. No pass- 
ports, visas or "shots” are needed. 
Many fine new hotels give you a 
wide choice of accommodations 


with assurance of no waiting for 
rooms — rates from $5 to $30 per 
day. Stay long enough to see all 
the Islands, Kauai, Oahu, Maui 
and Hawaii. The weather is fine 
any month of the year — about 74° 
average. Travel light— buy reason- 
able "Island things” when you 
arrive ... All things considered — 
isn’t this your year to visit Hawaii? 


I'll be 

seeing you soon 
in the Islands 
of Hawaii 


See Your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Representative or Write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 20S1 Kalakaua Ave.,Dept. F. Honolulu, Hawaii • Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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THE WAY 
TO KEEP 

WARM WHEN 
IT’S WINTRY 

OUTSIDE 
IS INSIDE 








N ext s u b u rban or coat yo u b uy, 
look inside. Be sure it’s enrich- 
ed with a pile lining of 100 % 
"Orion"* acrylic fiber. “Orion” is 
soft, rich to the touch. “Orion” 
is comfortably light, yet gives 
glowing warmth on even the 
coldest days. “Orion” keeps its 
good looks through wearings 
and washings. Look for coats, 
jackets, suburbans with color-' 
ful pile linings of 100% “Orion”, 
They're much more luxurious, 
and you will be much warmer. 


■Du Font's trademark. Du Pont makes libers, not fabrics or clothes. 
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JUST ONE FIAT! A prestige car for more than 60 years, yet peerless in economy of price and per- 
formance. What a difference it can make in your family’s life! The new Fiat model 600/D brings you new 
styling and greater economy— more horsepower, 10 mph more speed, reduced fuel consumption— in a car 
as easy to drive and park as the famous model 600 it replaces. Whether you are a one, two or ten-car 
family, just one Fiat can average down your travel costs and fully satisfy your pride. At $1249*, Fiat 600/D 
is hundreds of dollars less than any compact or comparable import. Save on gas, oil, tires. Start this 
economy now. See your dealer. 


always have 

at least 

one 

FIAT 


’Suggested p'Ice, p.o.e., New York. Sales and service throughout U.S- and Canada. For overseas delivery i 


your Fiat Dealer, 




Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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his way. He was coming along real good, 
ihough.” 

Marv Jenson. LaMar Clark's manager 
(and Gene Fullmer's, too) and a reputa- 
ble critfc, has said of Clay. "He ha.s the 
fastest hands I've ever seen on a heavy- 
weight anywhere.” Archie Moore doesn't 
lay it on so (hick. "He'-s not as fast as 
Patterson.” says Moore, who, unlike Jen- 
son. has seen Floyd's hands banging 
away at his own face. Angelo Dundee, a 
Miami trainer next hired to coach Cas- 
sius. says, "Clay’s fast enough, don't 
kid yourself.'' 

"In fact." says Dundee, a warm little 
Italian of protruding eyes and ears, "I 
can say a lot of nice things about Cassius 

but I can also run down a list of 20 
things he does wrong, and I'll hold him 
back until he shakes them off.” 

Du ndcewasnol impressed, for instance, 
last winter when Clay came to Miami 
spouting such slogans as "People say 
Cassius Clay fights like Sugar Ray,” and 
coupling with that vanity bits and pieces 
of style he had picked up from Archie 
Moore. Said Dundee to Cassius one day: 
"You. my friend, arc neither Sugar 
Ray Robinson nor Archie .Moore, and 
you've got a long way to go before you 
will even resemble them. Who you are is 
Cassius Marccllus Clay Jr., and that’s 
the man I’m going to teach you to fight 
like. A guy is never going to gel any- 
where thinking he's somebody else.” 

W ith this .solemn pronouncement un- 
derstood (or accepted, or tolerated) 
by Cassius, Dundee went to work. "1 
started to smooth him out and put some 
snap in his punches,” says Angelo. "I 
told him to forget the Olympic head- 
hunting and to dig into the body. I told 
him to get down off his dancing toes so 
he could put some power behind his 
fists.” Cassius, serene in his confidence, 
charitably agrees that "Dundee has done 
a lot for me,” but adds typically. "What 
has changed the most is my own natu- 
ral ability.” 

This .summer, after a six-week vacation 
in Louisville, following a home-town 
fight with Knockout Specialist LaMar 
Clark (whom Clay knocked out), Cas- 
sius returned to Miami and Dundee, 15 
pounds overweight, He checked into the 
Sir John Hotel, a rambling, pinkish con- 
struction that folds itself around a mint- 
green swimming pool, in Miami's down- 
town colored quarter. The next morning, 
in a plaid madras sport coat, starched 
coiiiiiiiifd 
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Even tough hides^need 
Noxzema Medicated Lather 



The closer you shave 


the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather— extra-rich! It’s the only instant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. Lets you shave clean, cool and 
close—witkout irritation. 



And Noxzema saves you money. It's concen- 
trated-gives you far more lather per can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and Lather. 


MAKE THtS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF | 

. ■ I ^ 


Ordinary lathers can’t 
hoW up pencil, often Jet 
whiskers droop, too. So 
your razor snags and 
scrapes— irritates skin. 


Creamy, rich Noxzema 
holds up your whiskers 
as it does this pencil. 
You shave clean and 
close without irritation. 
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new 

Flare-Red 
Kleenex tissues 
in a Hunters’ Pack 



.''r* , 






Every outdoor man will want 
these new Kleenex tissues. 
This pack keeps tissue handy 
for every outdoor use. The 
flare-red color is a built-in 
safety feature for hunters. 


KLEENEX is a traJcrnafk ol Kimbwly-Clari' Cofpor 


HIGH 



No. 5373 

9" Quail HunlerS Bool with non-slip j 
Gro-Cord soles — true moccasin con- f 

sfrucfion. Ideal for upland hunting. ft I ii 

i'’. 

Insulated 9" Field f 

TfioliS Huntir 

Boot. Full leoth 
end Vinafoom li 



sportsman’s hoots by 


BASS 


Se/id [ur your FREE Haas 
Ouldoor Fuldvr 


Roin or shine, the going's fine in these time-tested, 
trail-tested boots that toke yiwr terroin in stride. 

If you like Camfort along with Hunting. ..Rshing... 
Camping, you'll choose BASS footgear — and forget 
obout your feetl Not only in comfort, but in crofts- 
monship ond construction, Bass outdoor footwear 
hos enjoyed first place in the sportsmen's domoin for 
over eighty years. 

your comfort and pleasure . . 


G. H. BASS i CO., 179 MAIN ST., WILTON, MAINE 


khaki pants and “ready" yellow shoes, 
he swaggered out to greet his public. 

Nat & Sonny's Downtown Barber 
Shop comes to animated life when Cas- 
sius swings in the door. "Look who the 
cat dragged in," says Sonny in a bless- 
my-soui tone of voice, and the man 
half-asleep under the hot towels starts 
upinsurprisc. Ca.ssius gives the collected 
company the big wave, and when asked 
whom he'll light next, his answer is 
“Johansson in a couple of weeks, and 
Floyd Patterson, 1 guess, this winter." 

"Sure enough?" says a gullible soul. 

“Gel him out of here before Floyd 
walks in and hears him carrying on," 
says the manicure girl, and Cassius tosses 
a wink in her direction and waltzes out 
the door, turning down the sidewalk, 
laughing, laughing. 

“Here comes a bo-xer. took at that," 
says a little boy by the curb to his sis- 
ter. “How you know that?" says Cas- 
sius Clay. “1 see you skipping along, 
shiidowboxing," says the boy proudly. 
"What's your name?" he asks Clay. 
“Sonny Liston, that's me," says Cassius, 
“and I'm liable to getcha if you don't 
watch out." 

Three blocks along he struts into The 
Famous Chef cafe, where he is accus- 
tomed to eating his meals. “Don't you 
come in here, Cassius Clay, showing off 
and acting silly. Say now, you hear what 
] told you?" This is Dorothy, the boss's 
daughter, says Clay, and it's plain she 
has his number. "How you like that,” 
says Cassius. “I ain’t opened up my 
mouth yet, and she stands there telling 
me to hush. Let me have orange juice, 
four eggs and grits, honey." Over the 
top edge of the editorial page of his air- 
mailed New York Times, another cus- 
tomer looks up and says, “Well, if it isn't 
yon Cassius; lean no. hungry yes." 

Cassius lopes over to the Jukebox and 
drops in the dime that stimulates rock- 
'n'-roller Dee Clark to unleash Clay's 
favorite tune. Your Friends. “When you 
are down and out," laments Dec Clark, 
“there’s not a friend in this world to help 
you out. But when you, when you get on 
your feet again, everyone wilt want to be 
your friend." 

"1 like to sit here eating and wait for 
somebody to come up and want to bor- 
row money," Cassius explains. "I don't 
have to wait long. They'll say, ‘Cassius, 
let me have 10 till payday, my brother.' 
I don’t say nothing. Just go over and play 
that record. Then the cat will say, ‘You 
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trying to tell me something?' and I'll say, 
‘Oh. no, my brother. I just wanted to 
hear that pretty tunc. I think there's so 
much truth in the words, don't you?"' 

After his breakfast Cassius wants to 
go shopping for a new suit and shoes. He 
takes a cab. "I wonder what my mother 
is doing with my Cadillac this morning," 
he says in a loud voice. The cab driver 
doesn't hear. "How much did that watch 
cost you?" he asks his companion. Cas- 
sius confides that when a wristwatch w-as 
given him recently by a Negro civic club 
in Atlanta he found a concealed price 
tag. It cost only S49.50. He mentions it 
because, gift or not, it didn't cost enough. 
He rambles on in a loud voice for the 
driver's benefit: "Sure is a pretty day; 
day just like this I won that gold medal 
in Rome la.st summer. . . . Reminds me 
of the day they had the parade for me 
in Louisville, too. The ma>or, everybody 
was there, man. to welcome me home. 
Then I went up to Frankfort to see the 
governor." When Cassius still gets no 
rise from the driver, he tries a joke he 
has heard from another boxer. "One 
day 1 was fighting Sugar Ray Robinson. 
Mail. I had him scared silly for two 
rounds. He thought I was dead." The 
driver is silent and Cassius looks out the 
window, glumly. 

B ecause he gets his hotel room on a 
special rate through Angelo Dundee, 
a friend of the management. Cassius does 
not gel an air conditioner. Sometimes at 
night, in the stifling heat of his room and 
in the dim light of an economy-watted 
lamp, ho becomes restless and reflective. 
"The hardest part of the training is the 
loneliness." he says. "1 just sit here like 
a little animal in a box at night. 1 can't 
go out in the street and mix with the 
folks out there ’cause they wouldn't be 
out there if they was up to any good. 1 
can't do nothing except sit. If it weren't 
for Angelo, I'd go home. It's something 
to think about. Here I am. just 19. sur- 
rounded by showgirls, whiskyand sissies, 
and nobody w'alching me. All this temp- 
tation and me trying to train to be a box- 
er. It's something to think about. 

"But it lakes a mind to do right, it's 
like I told myself when I was little. I 
said. ‘Cassius, you going to win the 
Olympics some day, and then you're go- 
ing to buy yourself a Cadillac, and then 
you're going to be the world champ.' 
Now I got the gold medal, and I got the 
car. I'd be plain silly to give in to tempta- 
tion now when I'm just about to reach 
out and gel that world title." end 
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Does your car sway dangerously around curves? Does it “bottom” 
\ on the frame when you hit a bump or rut? Does “tail drag” cause 
: your rear bumper or tailpipe to scrape on inclined driveways? 
: Your car needs Super Load-Leveler- stabilizing units to compen- 
I sate for the added weight of passengers 
and luggage, to keep your car riding its 
t level best under all road and load condi- 
fctions. And, in keeping your car level, 
they hold your headlight beams on the 
road, out of the eyes of oncoming motor- 
ists. Have a set of Super Load-Leveler 
stabilizing units installed today wherever 
you have your car serviced. 

Look for the yellow end blue Demonstrator Barrel 



AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • MONROE, MICHIGAN 
In Canada, uonroe-acme ltd., Toronto. Ontario • In Mexico, msx-pab. Box 28154, Mexico City 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF RIDE CONTROL PRODUCTS, INCLUDING MONRO-MATIC* SHOCK ABSORCERS 
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“Looks like it’s going to be a Chrysler year” 


See all the neu- from Cliri/sler Corporation on the World Series, NBC-TV. 


No fat ... no dead weight ... no foolin’ 

(a preview of the new Plymmiih, Valiant, Dodge Dart, Lancer, Chrysler and Imperial on display at your dealers' Sept. 28) 


Things are new at Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. You’ll see it in the ’62 cars. 

The price class doesn’t mailer; This 
year we are offering something extra 
in every price class. 

From the spunky compact Valiant 
to the big Imperial that’s so luxurious 
it’s almost sinful, Chrysler engineers 
have come up with a line of cars with 
simple, uncluttered lines and long, 
lean hoods. They look as if they were 
going somewhere, instead of looking 
for a place to sit down. 


The breakdown te.st that 
wouldn’t work 

We got an idea of what we had months 
ago when the engineers put the advance 
’62s through the standard breakdown 
test. This involves driving a car fifty 
thousand miles over the toughest pos- 
sible roads to find out which parts 
show signs of wear first. When the 
engineers did this with the '62s, noth- 
ing happened. One of the lest drivers 
reported afterwards: "These are the 
best cars u'e’vc ever huili." 

Something else came up the first 
time a car stopped for a light. To a 
man drivers gunned the engine think- 
ing it had stalled. That’s how quiet 
these cars idle. 

Our engineers refuse to admit how 
fast they have driven these cars on the 
test track and they won’t let us report 
any figures on gasoline mileage. They 
say such figures are misleading because 
they vary so widely depending on the 
way people drive. They will let us tell 
you that these cars will match or sur- 
pass anything else on the road of 
equivalent size and power. 


'rhe low-priced cars don’t look 
like the high-priced ones— but 
they all look good 

Valiant and Lancer, the two compacts, 
each will offer a new sports model with 
bucket seats and luxurious new in- 
teriors. Fifty five improve- 


a full-size family and a shaggy dog. 
And each is powered by the lively 
Slant Six Engine that enables you to 
pass with safety at turnpike speeds 
while treating gasoline as if it were 
rationed. 

Plymouth and Dodge are both com- 
pletely new cars. 

They are garage-size cars for people- 
size families. Doors are larger so it’s 
easier to get in and out. The transmis- 
sion hump is smaller so there’s more 
leg room. These are full-size cars, 
rightsize cars. 

You get better performance while 
using less gas. What makes this pos- 
sible is that fat and dead weight have 
been engineered off. Virtually every 
pound of these cars is road-hugging 
“live weight.” It makes ’em a joy to 
drive, with or without power steering. 

The brakes are self-adjusting. 

When you move up to Chrysler you 
have completely new looking cars that 
don’t look like the low-priced end of 
the line. This will gi\’e you a notion of 
what to expect : 

The “engineers’ pet’’ is 
lower priced 

For years our engineers have had a 
pet car which they called the Chrysler 
300. It was built in limited numbers to 
provide maximum performance and 
handling for red-blooded men who 
love to drive and can afford to pay 
more for the privilege. This year you’ll 
be able to buy a 300 with bucket seats 
for less than the price of a Chrysler 
New Yorker. 

The Imperial has the well-bred indi- 
viduality you have a right to expect 
at these prices. 

No major lube job for 
32,000 miles 

As far as it’s possible, trouble has been 
engineered out of these ’62 models. 
You can drive 32,000 miles (that’s at 
least three years of driving for the 
average family) before you need a 
major lube job. 


These cars can go twice as far between 
oil changes as they did last year. 

Once again Chrysler Corporation 
dealers will offer Certified Car Care. 
This is a plan our engineers worked 
out two years ago to give your car the 
same service their personal ears get. 

Briefly, it tells you exactly what to 
have done and when to have it done 
and makes sure our dealers know how 
to do it. 

Uniborly Construction is back with 
even greater strength and durability 
(beam strength alone is up as much as 
30%), even fewer squeaks and rattles. 

The 7-soak rust protection will be 
continued this year, with the added 
help of galvanized metal in the door 
sills, where rust usually starts. More 
assurance your car will keep its loolis 
and hold onto its resale value. 

You’ll find the people in charge at 
Chrysler Corporation giving more and 
more attention to things like this. 

Don’t say “impossible” before 
driving 

Chrysler Corporation’s famous exclu- 
sive Torsion-Aire Ride has been im- 
proved for 1962. We ask the automo- 
tive writers who have sworn this 
couldn’t be done to withhold comment 
until they have had a chance to drive 
the new cars. 

Slill exclusive in 1962 will be the 
Alternator. This is the modern succes- 
sor to the generator which keeps the 
current flowing even when the engine 
is idling. It's yours at no extra cost in 
every Chrysler Corporation car. Police 
and taxi fleets, where instant starting 
is vital, frequently pay many dollars 
extra to have their cars equipped with 
Alternators. 

An automotive ^vriter who saw this 
new line of cars in Detroit a few weeks 
back said, "Looks like it’s going to be 
a Chrysler year.” That’s for you to 
decide. You can see them at your 
dealer’s September 28. 

Our engineers insist that if we can 
get you behind the wheel, we'll ac- 
quire another salesman free. 


meats in the Valiant and 52 
in the Lancer add unseen 
values that pay off in the 
ride, the appearance, and 
the performance. 

Each has room inside for 


Chrysler Corporation 

ty/iere engineering puts sonieltiing extra into every car 
MOUTH • VALIANT • DODGE • DART • LANCER • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 


A DOG'S 
FIRST DAY IN 

THE FIELD 



1 his is ihe time of year for which a hunting dog is born, a time in 
which the scent of upland game stirring restlessly in yellowed fields 
triggers many an ancient and atavistic memory in nostrils trained 
for generations to the hunt. !l is a time when a well-schooled 
pointer like the one below puts months of training to the lest. 

Opposite and on the following pages. Photographer Hans 
Knopf’s color camera follows one eager 2-year-old pointer named 

Gus right into the thick 
grass as the hunting season 
begins. If, on this first of 
many days that he would 
spend in the field before 
winter finally called a halt 
to his sport. Gus commit- 
ted an occasional gauche- 
rie like startling a pheas- 
ant. he could be forgiven, 
for this was Gus's very 
first hunt- an experience 
perhaps never to be equaled 
in a pointing dog's life. 
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Wherever you go ^^you look better in an Arrow shirt 


The perfect knit shirt. . . the Arrow Ban-Lon'^ Par. Hearty Ban-Lon, styled in the 

incomparable Arrow manner, gives you a trim, confident look. . . 
plus freedom of movement for golf, tennis. . . or just relaxing. 
And no matter how many trips it makes to the automatic washer- 
dryer, the Par holds its shape. . . always wrinkle-free, ready to wear. 
Full range of colors. Short 
sleeves. 5.95;long, 6.95. 



Some of ihe many Arrow Par colors. . 


-ARROW- 


PRO FOOTBALL 
1961 PREVIEW 



NEW MEN 
AT THE 
CONTROLS 

After a careful apprenticeship in the difficult art of 
changing signals at the line of scrimmage, 
a fresh wave of quarterbacks is moving in 


by TEX MAULE 


I n his second game as a pro last season, Don Meredith, ihe 
brilliant young quarterback of the Dallas Cowboys, 
snapped out a signal call in the huddle, then trotted out 
confidently lo line up behind his center. As he set himself, 
the New York Giant defensechanged radically, and Meredith 
found his huddle call suddenly w-orthless. He stared vacantly 
at the new Giant defensive alignment for a moment, then 
said, ■'Oh. hell!*’ and called time out. 

He had an answer to the new defense, though he had forgot- 
ten it. All pro quarterbacks are arnied with a small arsenal of 
automatics — signals to be called at the line of scrimmage to 
adjust to a change in defense. They arc. of course, expected 
to use them instantly, rapidly calculating what the new de- 
fense is, what its weakness is and what play would best exploit 
it. The difficulty of learning lo call automatics correctly is one 
reason Vk'hy it takes a young quarterback several years to grow 
truly proficient at his trade. 

Understandably, the best quarterbacks in the league at 
calling automatics arc the oldest. Bobby Laync of the Pitts- 
burgh Stcelers is a genius at it; Charlie Concrly of the New 
York Giants and John Unitas of the Baltimore Colts are 
almost in a class with Layne. and Norman Van Brocklin 
led the Eagles to a championship last year because, among 
other things, he could shift faster than the defenses. 

His replacement this year is Sonny Jurgensen. shown run- 
ning at left, who .spent three years learning the technique 
from Van Brocklin. "Sonny will be all right," Van Brocklin 
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said when he retired to coach the Minne- 
sota Vikings. "He's got the arm and 
he's had time to learn the rest." 

"J learned a lot just watching Van." 
Jurgensen says. "’We used to call the 
same plays in scrimmage, into the same 
defense. They'd work for him, not for 
me. The guys blocked as hard for me and 
the receivers ran their routes as well, 
but the defense would knock down my 
pass. Dutch finally taught me not to 
watch the receiver. You got to watch the 


And it takes nearly that much time be- 
fore you know your receivers intimately. 
Anything 1 can say about the importance 
of knowing every move a receiver makes 
would be an understatement." 

Starr is a very bright football player 
who learns quickly; there were some 
stories that he was a Phi Beta Kappa at 
Alabama, but they are not true. "My 
wife says I would have been if we'd got 
married sooner.” Starr says. 

Another of the emerging quarterbacks 
of 1961 is Meredith, who as a sopho- 
more is not forgetting his automatics as 


San Francisco 49er. who may be the first 
player since Bob Waterfield in 1945 to 
take Over as a championship quarter- 
back while still a rookie. Waterfield led 
the old Cleveland Rams to a champion- 
ship. and Kilmer, if he fulfills his early 
promise, could do the same for San 
Francisco. His. however, is a special situ- 
ation: as a former UCLA single-w'ing 
tailback who ran and or passed starting 
from five yards behind his line, he fits in 
perfectly with Red Hickey's shotgun of- 
fense, a short punt formation that places 
the quarterback live yards behind the 



SOPHOMORE DON MEREDITH (LEFT) OF THE COWBOYS, ROOKIE BILL KILMER (RIGHT) OF THE 49ERS 


THE YOUNG QUARTERBACKS 


defenders. Maybe you watch a lineback- 
er commit himself, then you know when 
the receiver will break open and you can 
throw at the right lime." 

Jurgensen's sudden mulurily as a 
quarterback has made the Eagles one of 
the favorites in the Hast this yeaj'; the 
slower but just as sure maturing of Rart 
Starr, now in his sixth year, makes Green 
Bay the favorite in the West. 

Starr did not take over as Green Bay 
quarterback on a full-time basis until 
the close of lust season. "It takes a long 
time to become oriented." Starr says. 
"It takes years before you can recognize 
and diagnose a defense almost instantly. 


he di.d last year. Unlike Jurgensen and 
Starr. Meredith was from the start ex- 
pected to be one of the authentic leaders 
of the game. Vince Lombar.di, the Pack- 
er coach, and Van Brocklin. then with 
the Eagles, both said Meredith would 
reach the stature of a IJnitas or a Laync 
before his playing days were over, Mere- 
dith still has much to learn, and since 
the talent-poor Cowboys will have to 
u.sc him most of the time this year, he 
should learn quickly. 

Most surprising of the big crop of 
new quarterbacks is Bill Kilmer, the 


center. Kilmer does not throw as well as 
his contemporaries in the league, but .n 
the wide-spread attack of the shotcur. 
and witji the threat of a run to open uo 
the defense, he throws well enough. 

Of course, in the American Football 
League, all of the passers are still lea’m- 
ing their own personnel as well as the 
enemy defenses. Most accomplished so 
far are veterans Jack Kemp of the San 
Diego Chargers, who spent three years 
in the NFL. and George Blanda, the 
signal-caller for the Houston Oilers, now 
in his 1 2th year of pro ball. 


FOR SCOUTING REPORTS ON NFL AND AFL TEAMS. TURN THE PAGE 
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No point showing the '62 Volkswagen. It still looks the same. 


No heods will fjrn whefi you drive a 
'62 Volkswagen home. 

(Maybe on eagle-eyed neighbor will 
notice thot we've made the tail lights a 
little bigger. But thot's the only clue.l 
Everything is right where we left it in '61 . 
Including the price; $1,595.* 

Inside is onother story. 

We've put all our time and effort into 


improvements thot matter 

The '62 VW runs more quietly. There 
ore new clutch and brake cobles (as well 
as new steering parts) that never need 
maintenance. Heater outlets front and rear 
for more even heoting. Eosier braking. 

And 24 more. 

One change is literolly a gasser. 

We've added a gas gauge- Our first. 


A few die-hards moy think we’ve stolen 
some of the VW's sporting flavor. But the 
gos gouge may be more useful then you’d 
imagine. It will not only tell you whether 
your tank is E or F; it will prove you're 
driving a '62. 

It could make 1962 go down 
in VW history as the year of the 
big change, 
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NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


A RUNNING 
TEAM WILL 
WIN IN 
THE EAST 

In a conference dominated by the ground game, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and New York, deep in 
strong, elusive backs, have the top teams. Of 
the other four, the most likely contender to 
succeed is Pittsburgh. The Steelers have a 
powerful refurbished defense and, of course, 
the indefatigable Bobby Layne at quarterback 


DALLAS COWBOYS 

TOM LANDRY, tlic capabic VOllllg coach or 
the Dallas Cowboys, has the principal ingre- , 
diems of pro football success — quarterbacks. 

Unfortunaleiy. he lacks too much of the rest of 
the recipe. In their second year of competition, 
the Cowboys will be better but still a long way 
from good. The strongest point in the Dallas at- 
tack is its passing game. Here Don Meredith and 
the experienced Eddie Lc Baron provide the Dal- 
las team with truly excellent arms. Meredith, in 
fact, is regarded by such experts as Norman Van 
Brockitn as good enough to become one of pro football’s best 
quarterbacks, and in preseason exhibition games he has looked 
the part. The small LeBaron o/fers maturity and quality at quar- 
terback. and the Cowboy targets — Bill Howton. Jim Doran and 
a surprisingly improved Frank Clarke — are of profc.ssionat cal- 
iber. The Dallas running attack, at the moment, lacks any break- 
away threat. While L. G. Dupre at halfback looks better than he 
has for three years, he is primarily a short-yardage ball carrier. 
Second-year back Don F’erkins has speed and should help out. 
The fullback post may be a little stronger with the recent ac- 
quisition of Merrill Douglas from the Chicago Bears and rookie 
Amos Marsh, but it must still be counted a weak spot. Landry 
has done well with the Dallas defense, but hci'c again it lakes 
time to gather the talent needed for a lirst-flight combination. 
A libera! sprinkling of rookies fdefensive end. linebacker and 
in the secondary) insures loo-frequent mental lapses, and men- 
tal lapses cost touchdowns in the NFL, especially on defense. 




CLEVELAND BROWNS 

l.H.st season paul brown 
completed a major overhaul 
. of the most successful foot- 
') ball team in pro history. 
Eleven players were in their 
first or second year with the 
Browns; all of them are back now. united in one of the typically 
cohesive units that make up the Brown offense and defen.se. Mill 
E’lum, the most accurate passer in the league judging by statistics, 
is reaching a pro quarterback’s majority: this is his fifth season 
and it takes about that long for a signal-caller to reach champion- 
ship quality. Plum may be hampered a bit by an offensive line 
that leaks linebackers or ends on occasion, but he handled the 
same problem last year with reasonable dexterity and should do so 
again. The improvement of Len Dawson, Cleveland's second quar- 
terback. makes the Browns stronger than ever in passing offense. 
The receivers — Ray Renfro. Gern Nagler, Leon Clarke and Rich 
Krcitling— are .superb, yet rookie Bobby Crespino is bound to 
squec/'e out one of these old hands. To carry the ball Cleveland 
has the most versatile and most powerful pair of running backs in 
football — Jim Brown and Bobby Mitchell. Brow n, who has led the 
league in rushing every year since he came up, is just reaching his 
peak at 25 and no^v that the quarterb;)cks arc throwing to him 
more often, he is a fearsome sight for a defensive back to be- 
hold. Mitchell has some of the best moves in the business, plus 
speed. The Cleveland defense boasts as good a .set of linebackers 
as you'll find; the secondary defense, in its second yeiir together, 
is certain to be improved. 


NEW YORK GIANTS 

ALLiE SHERMAN, tltc ocw head coacli 
of the New York Giants, is a bright and 
ingenious innovator with a real knack 
for offensive football. In putting together 
his first Giant team, he also proved he 
is something of a sensation as a trader. 

The retirement of Frank Gifl’ord at the 
end oflasiseason and the trade ofMel Trip- 
lett to the Vikings stripped the Giants 
of two of their finest offensive weapons. 

Sherman not only repaired the damage by making what must 
be regarded as the best trades in recent years; he strengthened the 
Giants, who now have their greatest offensive potential since 
Gifford and Kyle Rote were rookies. The Giant attack is powered 
by two very good quarterbacks in Charlie Concriy, who goes on 
forever, and Y. A. Tittle, obtained from San Francisco. More 
than that, Conerly and Tittle will be throwing to the best set 
ofGiant receivers in the memory of man — Del Shofner (from the 
Rams). Joe Walton (from the Redskins) and Rote. They also will 
have the advantage of handing off to an improved set of running 
backs— Bob Gaiters (first draft choice), Joe Morrison and Alex 
Webster. Sherman has experimented with special defenses, but 
after a bad opening giune against the Cardinals may return to 
the old ways — a tempiuiion that is enhanced by the presence of 
Erich Barnes in the secondary. Sam Huff. Tom Scott and Clilf 
Livingston arc still the linebackers, and the front line is Jim 
Kafeavage. Andy Robustelli, Roscy Grier and Dick Modzelew- 
ski. which is line enough for anybody. 
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PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 

When Norman Van Rrocklin retired at 
the end of the 1960 (season, most football 
people predicted that the Eagles, world 
champions in I960, would fall back to 
fourth or fifth place this year. But the 
running game of the title team was gimpy. 

It is well now. New Coach nick sko- 
rich's defense is a year wiser and, oddly, 
the Eagles may be stronger at quarterback. Sonny Jurgen.sen, 
Van Brocklin's replacement, has shown conclusively that he re- 
sponds admirably to pressure. Jiirgensen runs the team with 
the same sure confidence that marked Van Brocklin and he 
throws nearly as well as the master. And if anything happens 
to Jorgensen, the Eagles have King Hill, picked up in a trade 
with the St. Louis Cardinals. Hill, who had seven abscessed 
teeth removed at training camp, learned to pass while running 
to his left. A.s of now, he is a more than capable replacement 
for Jurgensen. But the key to the Eagle attack is the superb 
running of players like Ted Dean, Billy Barnes. Tim Brown, 
Clarence Peaks and Theron Sapp. With the possible exception 
of Green Bay and Cleveland, no other team can boast such 
powerful running as these five will provide. There is also, of 
course, that elusive back Tommy McDonald, ihc most dangerous 
long-pass catcher in the business. To go with this oflensive power, 
the Eagles have a defense predicated upon the iinebacking of 
Chuck Bcdnarik and a quartet of agcd-in-aciion backs, led by 
Don (The Blade) Burroughs and Tommy Brookshicr. They have 
been around the league a long time — and they arc the best. 



ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 

Had it not been for two preseason injuries, 
the Cardinals would have been among the 
favorites for the Eastern championship. But 
John David Crow, their incomparable half- 
back, broke his ankle and will miss the first 
six or seven league games. Sam Etcheverry, the transplanted 
Canadian who was to lead the team out of the passing doldrums, 
in early practice developed a passing shoulder so sore he could 
not comb his hair. Etcheverry, fortunately, was ready for the 
opening of league play, but he mi.ssed a month of work in train- 
ing cam pandit was work he needed (though not too badly) to ac- 
custom himself again to the American style of play after nine 
years in Canada. Unhappily for the Cardinals, their first five 
games are against the best teams in the East — the Eagles, Giants 
and Browns. Now' that Etcheverry has come around. Coach 
POP ivv will send a strong pass offense against these clubs. 
Sonny Randle should be among the belter ends in the league and 
Billy Stacy and Bobby Joe Conrad arc good flanker backs. But the 
loss of Crow will be felt here, too, for Crow- was not only one of 
the top two or three runners in pro football, he rated almost as 
high as a pass receiver. The loss of big Ken Panlil at olfensive 
tackle means that the pass-protection blocking may break 
down, especially w-ith a rookie slated for play at offensive 
guard. The Cardinals' defense against rushing plays was the 
best in the league in 1960, and should be almost as good 
this year. The pass defense, only fair before, i.s still question- 
able. As passing insurance, the Cardinals acquired Ralph Gu- 
glielmi from the Redskins just before league play started. 



PITTSBURGH STEELERS 

ThePittsburghSteelershavc 
w'hat may be the best de- 
fense against running in the 
league. Add to that an of- 
fense directed by old, bold 
and barefaced Bobby Laync and you come up with what may 
also be the surprise team in the Eastern Divi.sion. The addition 
of Big Daddy Lipscornb (from the Colts) and Lou Michaels 
(from the Rams) to Coach buddy parker's defensive line 
probably gives the Steelers the best four front men in football, 
It is so strong, in fact, that Ernie Slautner, the onetime all-pro 
tackle, is a reserve, as is another fine veteran, George Tarasovic. 
The Steelers have one superb linebacker in John Reger and tw-o 
potentially fine ones in Myron Pottios and Mike Henry. Their 
secondary defense, weak on the wings in 1960 due to poor tack- 
ling and indecisive pass defense. looks much belter this season 
with the addition of Jack Simpson and Bill Butler. The safety 
positions arc in the hands of two quick, certain defenders — Bill 
Daniels and Dean Derby. On the attack, Laync, who throws 
a wobbly, unlovely but generally completed pass, is one of the 
two most resourceful quarterbacks in football. His receivers 
(Buddy Dial, Preston Carpenter and Red Mack) are only a 
notch, if at all. below-’ the league's best, and his runners (John 
Henry Johnson and Tam Tracy) arc powerful and fleet. John- 
son played only six games last year but gained 621 yards. His 
return to good health should rest the hard-working Tracy and 
improve his ciTcctiveness. Guard Charlie Bradshaw and End 
Steve Mcilingcr may strengthen the olfensive line. 


WASHINGTON REDSKINS 

Forat least one more year, the Washing- 
ton Redskins will have the palest hud- 
dle and the darkest future in the Nation- 
al Football League. With a new coach 
(bill mcpeak), a new stadium and al- 
most a new team, the Redskins still 
have a long way to go before they 
move OLil of their accustomed habitat 
— the cellar. There are signs that they 
may be growing stronger: their No. 1 
draft choice, Norman Snead of Wake 
Forest, was generally conceded among 
pros to be the best prospect in the college ranks last season. It will 
take him time to attain eminence as a pro, if he ever does, but 
after a few games he should give the Redskins more competent 
quarterbacking than they have had during recent years. Ralph 
Guglielmi, who performed well in spots for the Redskins last 
year, was traded to the Cardinals for George Izo, who is expect- 
ed to back up Snead. But neither Snead nor Izo w'il! have an 
opportunity to demonstrate his fitness unless the Redskins 
come up with a few more competent olfensive linemen. Defen- 
sively, MePcak can depend on a rugged line, built around Tackle 
Bob Tonelf. However, the Redskin linebackers were soi’nething 
less than sensational last season and there is no reason to believe 
that they will be improved. At times during 1960, the defensive 
secondary performed nobly, considering the problems it faced. 
If the linebackers advance at all, the backs, with some of the 
pressure off them, will look appreciably better. 
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IN THE 
WEST, IT’S 
GREEN 
BAY- MAYBE 

Green Bay, a sound, balanced and competent 
team, may win the conference championship 
again, but the Detroit Lions, with a very sticky 
defense, and the San Francisco 49ers, with 
strong young taient to trigger their new 
shotgun offense, could upset the Packers. The 
dark horse, naturally: the Baltimore Colts 


BALTIMORE COLTS 

Still possessed of whai is very likely the most 
explosive passing offense in professional foot- 
baJJ, the Colts arc in trouble elsewhere, partic- 
ularly on defense. Big Daddy Lipscomb, who. 
with Art Donovan, anchored what was once 
the toughest defensive line in the league, was 
traded to the Pittsburgh Stcelers. Donovan, 
36, and in his 12ih season as a pro, cannot 
be expected to operate as cfliciently as in pre- 
vious years. Finally, the Colts’ rejuvenation 
program, which has spared only 19 members 
of the 1958 and 1 959 championship teams, is 
encountering trouble. Coach weeb ewbank has had to move 
Dick Szymanski from middle linebacker to offensive center, and 
this compounds the weakness in the heart of the Baltimore 
defense. None of the defensive tackle candidates have show-n 
sufTicieiu ability to replace Lipscomb or Donovan; the Colts have 
experimented with Marv Maiuszak and Steve Myrha at the 
middlc-linebacking post, but neither of them is on a par with 
Szymanski. Luckily, the additional loss of three men from the 
Baltimore secondary defense is not as serious as it seems; the 
Colts still have three seasoned pass defenders a v’ailable. They also 
have their high-scoring passing attack, with Johnny Unitas firing 
to Jimmy Orr, Lenny Moore, Jim Mutschclier and Dec Mackey. 
It may provide enough points to overcome the leakage in the 
defense. Raymond Berry, the best offensive end in the league, 
has been out of the prcscason lineup because of a knee operation. 
He is expected to be back this week. The Colts may need him. 


CHICAGO BEARS 

GEORGE HALAS has bccn 
tinkering with the Bear ofien- 
sivc line during the preseason 
games and it appears now that 
with the addition of Mike 
Ditka, the rookie end from 
Pittsburgh, he may have ar- 
rived at a solution to a problem that troubled last year’s club. 
Ditka gives the Bears crisp, sure blocking on sweeps, setting up a 
real threat for the very fast Bear halfbacks going wide and, of 
course, spreading the defense to open the z'iddle. The addition, 
from the Rams, of Bill Wade, always a strong-armed passer, has 
worked out very well so far. In exhibition games he has been alter- 
nating at quarterback with the experienced and capable Ed 
Brown, and although he still throws an occasional rainbow that 
defensive backs fight to intercept, he seems to have overcome a 
tendency he displayed at Los Angeles to become erratic. The se- 
cret of the Bear offense, however, is speed, in Halfbacks Johnny 
Morris and Charlie Bivins. Both of them arc quick, elusive runners 
and good receivers. Jim Dooley and Angelo Coia, a pair of 
proved receivers, and sophomore John Farrington complete a 
deep set of pass catchers. The Bear defense, which was efTective 
early Iasi season but sagged later on. may be in trouble all this 
year because of two serious losses in the deep secondary: Erich 
Barnes was traded a way and VieZucco retired. Even Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, the defensive genius, will have trouble replacing them al- 
though he has taken a step in the right direction with the quick 
switch of superb olTcnsive End Harlon Hill to defensive back, 


DETROIT LIONS 

At the end of (he 1 960 season, the Lions 
may have been the strongest team in either 
divfsionoflheNFL. But.juslas in previous 
years, they wore slow starters in league 
competition. In an effort to o\'crcomc this 
difficulty, Coach george wilson 
began summer training with one of the 
smallest groups of players in the league 
35 reasonably well-tried veterans and only 
14 rookies. With this manageable group 
he w’as able to spend more time imparting to his players the in- 
tricacies of the Detroit offense and defense. The 1960 team de- 
pended on a defensive unit that, over the season, absorbed and 
educated key rookies at several positions. They are well educated 
by now and, with added special prcsea,son training, the defense 
should be strong all season. Since Bobby Laync left to join the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, the Lions have had serious difficulty finding 
the right quarterback. But Earl Morrall looked good in the 
latter part of the I960 season and has played well in preseason 
games this year. If he continues to hold up, the Lions' running 
game will be their only soft spot. Nick Pictrosantc, one of the 
best bang-ahead fullbacks in football last year, looked heuey- 
legged and slow in prcscason games. Ken Webb, his replacement, 
has been injured, but the Lions now have Johnny Olszewski, 
brought in from the Washington Redskins, and should feel as- 
sured. The Lions' pass receivers, notably Jim Gibbons, Gail Cog- 
dill and Howard Cassady, are among the league’s best and may 
carry the offensive load, along with fleet Halfback Danny Lewis. 
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MINNESOTA VIKINGS 


GREEN BAY PACKERS 


The Packers, surprise champions of the 
West in 1960, will surprise no one if they 
repeat as champions in 1961. This is 
probably the soundest team in football, 
equipped with the best offensive line, a 
more than adequate quarterback and 
violent runners (only the Cleveland 
Browns surpass these last). Their defen- 
sive line is good, their corps of lineback- 
ers intelligent, fleet and mean. Their only 
discernible weakness in 1960 was a slight seepage in the secondary; 
with another year's experience behind them, the four deep men 
for the Packers operated with more a.ssurance in their first, al- 
beit losing, game. There will be almost no changes in the team 
roster, vince LOMBARot, the very able Green Bay coach, 
docs not believe in quarreling with success. A ground offense 
based on the exceptional blocking of the Packer offensive line, 
led by all-league selections Forrest Gregg and Jim Ringo, and the 
wonderful running of three Packer backs will remain the keys 
to the Packer attack. Jim Taylor, a stumpy, muscular young man 
who is as hard to upset as a fireplug, is back at fullback. The oth- 
er running back in the Green Bay offense is either Paul Hornung, 
who throws well on the option pass, or Tom Moore, who is a lit- 
tle faster but hits with a little less impact. The continuing im- 
provement of Bart Starr, both as tactician and passer, means that 
the Packer passing attack will be better. In Boyd Dowler, the gi- 
gantic cx-hurdicr from Colorado, Starr has a large and sure- 
handed target. The other receivers are smaller but just aselTeciive. 


LOS ANGELES RAMS 


When NORMAN VAN BROCKLIN tOOk 

over as head coach of the Minnesota Vik- 
ings, there was some question whether he B 

was, by temperament, suited to the task. Van 
Brocklin had been a stubborn as well as bril- 
liant quarterback, given to occasional fits of J A 
temper when a blocker allowed a defensive \ F 

tackle to slip through and maul him. So far, // 
he has been an excellent coach, equable in ^ 
disposition, as acute as ever in finding flaws 
in enemy defenses and adept at inspiring loyalty and effort from 
his players. He has a better first-year team at Minnesota than 
Tom Landry had in Dallas last year; his running attack, for in- 
stance, with Mel Tfiplett. rookie Tom Mason and Hugh McEf- 
henny, is stronger than that of some established teams. Van 
Brocklin will get adequate quarterbacking from George Shaw 
and may get brilliant quarterbacking from rookie Fran Tar- 
kenton, acquired from the New York Giants. His pass receivers 
are good enough. The Vikings are something less than impene- 
trable in their offensive line, however, but that is only to be ex- 
pected of a first-year team. The defense, surprisingly, has been 
fairly good, although the defensive backs, still getting to know 
each other, sometimes forget to switch downfield receivers on pass 
coverage. This team will be no easy mark for any club in the 
league; it may not beat the very strong teams, but it will sneak up 
once or twice on the contenders and it could win as many as four 
games. How many it wins depends upon how well the offensive 
line plays and how well the defensive backs mesh as a unit. 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ers 



The Rams have, over the 
last few years, rebuilt 
their defense, slowly and 
painfully, to respectable 
status. This year, unfor- 
tunately, the defensive 
team may not look as good as it actually is because of overwork. 
Unless the offensive unit can hang onto the ball long enough 
to rest the defenders, the latter are going to start collapsing half- 
way through games on long Sunday afternoons. The obvious 
weakness of the Rams is in the offensive line; a second difficulty is 
at quarterback, although Zeke Bratkowski, obtained from the 
Chicago Bears in an even-up trade for Billy Wade, may remedy 
that defect if he survives the pounding his weak line will expose 
him to. Despite these faults, the Rams may be among the best 
teams in the Western Division by the final third of the season. 
This depends upon how much improvement is .shown by young 
offensive linemen and second-year men like Guard Roy Hord 
and Tackle Jim Bocke. If they arc quick studies, Coach bob 
wATERFiELD will huvG tis powerful an attack — running or 
passing — as any other club in the league. Jon Arnett, their dur- 
able halfback, continues to produce some of the most exciting 
runs in football; Tom Wilson gives the Rams a powerful as well 
as elusive running back, and Ollic Matson, long one of football's 
very best backs from any standpoint, seems to have lost none of 
his skill. Once the offensive line jells, if the Ram attack lacks any- 
thing it will be a fullback. At the moment, there is no one who 
can frighten even a medium-size halfback or a small linebacker. 


RED HICKEY, whO llSCd tO 

play offensive end for the Los 
Angeles Rams, has devised a 
passing attack that should make 
new men playing his old position 
happy. The shotgun attack, 
which places the quarterback six 
yards behind the center, was a patented feature of the San Fran- 
cisco game toward the end of 1960. It provides enough short- 
haul receivers on or near the line of scrimmage to prevent the 
defensive linebackers from concentrating on the ends when they 
try to cross the line of scrimmage. The shotgun, of course, leaves 
the quarterback dangerously naked, but Hickey has a plentiful sup- 
ply of tailbacks to run the offense, the best of whom are John 
Brodic and rookie Bill Kilmer from UCLA. Kilmer has already 
demonstrated an ability to throw well, run competently and ac- 
cept stoically the slings and arrows of outraged defensive lines, 
and Brodie had a fine first game against Washington. Combine 
these two with the best rookie receivers to come up from college 
this year— Bernic Casey and Aaron Thomas— a real find in Full- 
back J. W. Lockett and proved talent in J. D. Smith, C. R. 
Roberts and R. C. Owens and you have a strong, if unorthodox, 
offense. The second best offensive line in the We.st. next to the 
Green Bay Packers’, does much to make the attack go. On de- 
fense, Hickey has at once the youngest, faste.st and best set of 
secondary defenders in football. He has a problem with his line- 
backers, where only Matt Mazeltine is very good, but the offen- 
sive line is sound and is named Leo Nomcllini, 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


EASTERN DIVISION 


BOSTON PATRIOTS 

The Patriots last season sufTered from a lack 
of consistent quarterbacking and a note- 
worthy inability to knock down long pass- 
es. The addition ot’Ouarterback Babe Parilli 
should supplement (he help provided by old 
Butch Songin, who led last week's 45- 1 7 rout 
of Denver. But in their first league game 
against New York the Patriots showed they 
still need defensive backs who can prevent 
long completions. Coach lou saban's 
difficulties here could lessen as the season goes along, however. 
He patched up the Patriot secondary by picking up cx-Stceler 
defender Ron Hall: when the new unit begins to operate as 
a team, it probably will be much more effective. The Bo.sion 
air attack, under the direction of Parilli, is improved by the 
development of Gino Cappeilctti as a receiver; Cappelletti takes 
some of the pressure off Jim Colclough, the fastest of the Patriot 
pass catchers, who was double-teamed most of last year. The 
pass-protection blocking, weak in i960, has been stiffened by 
the addition of Tackles John Miller (from Green Bay) and John 
Simerson (from Houston). Saban is still looking for one more 
good offensive guard. The Boston running game, hurt last season 
by the absence of Fullback Jim Crawford, out with pneumonia, 
and Ron Burton, out with two injured ankles, got off to a 
bad start this season when Crawford fractured a lumbar vertebra. 
His loss during the early games will deprive Boston of a power 
runner up the middle and will increase the pressure on speedsters 
Burton and Billy Lott. 


HOUSTON OILERS 

This will be almost exactly 
the same team that finished 
first in the Eastern Division 
in 1960. The only significant 
addition has been at end, 
where (he Oilers will have 
Willard Dewvcall when he re- 
covers from an injury. Dewvcall played out his option with the 
Chicago Bears, then signed with Houston. Coach lou rymkus 
has a powerful attack built around Billy Cannon. Dave Smith and 
Charley Tolar. Last year the ground game fell off' when starting 
offensive Guards BobTalamini and Jim McCanIcss were injured, 
but they are healthy now. and in prescason games the running 
was belter than ever, aided by the strong blocking of Tackle AI 
Jamison. The passing attack, already best in the league, may be 
even better with George Bhinda and Jackie Lee throwing to Bill 
Groman and Charley Hennigan, plus 6-foot-5 rookie Bob Mc- 
Leod of Abilene Christian. Almost all of Rymkus' problems arc 
on defense. In I960 the Oilers had one of the best defenses against 
a rushing attack in the league, statistically, but iluu was because 
nio.st teams in the AFL powered straight ahead into the Oiler 
line. The defense was then and probably is now vulnerable to 
sweeps: the line is slow and the retirement of Hugh Pitts and Al 
Witcher from the corps of linebackers weakened an already weak 
spot. In the deep secondary the Houston corncrbacks, Mike 
Johnston and Tony Banfieid, did well coming up on runs last 
year but considerably less %vell defending against passes. The only 
real topflight defender is .Siifely man Jim Norton. He needs help. 




BUFFALO BILLS 

Coach BUSTER RAMSEY SuffcrS 
from the most grievous lack in pro 
football. He does not have an ade- 
quate quarterback. Johnny Green, 
his starter, suffered a shoulder sep- 
aration in practice, missed .several 
weeks' work and will be rusty for 
the start of the season. Even Green's best is none too good. Al- 
though he throws a long pass well and accurately much of the 
time, he is erratic with shorter tosses and tends to overlook 
secondary receivers up close. Behind Green are Richie Lucas and 
Detroit's Warren Rabb. Lucas, despite a good second game, is 
still untested; Rabb has yet to work into the Bill offense. The 
Buffalo receivers — Tom Rychlec, Monte Crockett and Elbert 
Dubenion— are good enough when the Bill quarterbacks man- 
age to get the ball to them. Two rookie linemen, Billy Shaw of 
Georgia Tech and Ken Rice of Auburn, have improved the pas.s- 
protcction blocking. On the ground the Bills look much better, 
mostly because of (he addition of Syracuse's Art Baker, who is 
a Jim Brown-type running back. Baker has power up tlie middle 
and speed enough for wide sweeps. He has a good deal to learn 
about pro blocking, however. The other Bill runners— Wray 
Carlton, Dubenion and Wilmer Fowler — give the team as strong 
a coterie of backs as there is in the AFL. On defense, the Bills 
are strong against rushing but may be in trouble against passes. 
They lack depth in linebackers and, more seriously, in defensive 
halfbacks- Only Jack Johnson returns uninjured from the pass- 
defending corps which intercepted 33 passes last year. 



NEW YORK TITANS 

SAMMY saugh's Ncw Yoik Titans set 
two records in the American Football League 
last season, both in the scoring column. They 
scored more points than any other team 
(382) and had the most points scored against 
them (399). While this made for extraordi- 
narily busy afternoons for both Titan units, 
it left the club in second place in the Eastern 
Division, with seven wins and seven losses. 

Baugh has improved his defense this year: 

Junior Wren and Bert Rechichar, a couple of old hands from the 
NFL, add experience, and two rookies, Dainard Paulson and 
Dave Ames, provide speed in the secondary. Hubert Bobo and 
Jim Furey are expected to do a lot for the linebacking, and 
Proverb Jacobs (from the New York Giants) for the bench. Al 
Dorow, the Titan quarterback, comprises most of the Titan of- 
fense, throwing to receivers Don Maynard and Art Powell. The 
acquisition of Dick Christy and the continuing development of 
Fullback Bill Mathis should give the Titans a running game, 
something that was noticeably absent during their maiden .season. 
Unfortuilatcly. the Titans' Mike Hudock, one of the best block- 
ing centers in the league, suffered a broken jaw in the club's first 
league game (a 2 1-20 victory over Boston) and probably willntiss 
several games. This could open a gate for opposing linebackers. 
Baugh is still looking for an adequate punter, although his need 
is hardly an urgent one since the high-scoring Titan offense is 
seldom required to punt. The Titans, over-all, should be a stronger 
team this year. 
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LEAGUE 

WESTERN DIVISION 


DALLAS TEXANS 

MANK STRAM, tlic couch of thc Tcxans, 
was presented with a crop of rookies to go 
along with his regulars of I9(i0. Looking 
forward to a fine season, he seemed like one 
of the fortunate AFL coaches— until a few 
weeks ago. Then Abner Haynes, who may 
be the best all-round offensive back in the 
AFL, was injured. Thc loss of Haynes dam- 
ages both the running and passing offen- 
sives. In their opener against the San Diego 
Chargers, the best team in the AFL. the Texans missed Haynes 
badly and lost 26-10. But Haynes will be back soon, and with 
him in the lineup the Te.xans arc dearly tJic next best team in the 
new league. They have a powerful ground attack and an air 
offensive that is buoyant when Quarterback Cotton Davidson 
is having a good day. Cotton’s good days, however— as reflected 
in 1960 statistics which placed Dallas first in rushing but next 
to last in passing — will have to be bolter this year. Jack Spikes 
is a good fullback and a talented place kicker, and thc Texan 
ends — Chris Burford and Max Boydstun or Tony Romeo — arc 
among the finest in the AFL. The offensive line gives the pass 
attack time to develop and clears the way for thc runners. De- 
fensively the Texans should be almost as strong as the Chargers. 
Their first four— Mel Branch and Paul Miller at end. Ray Collins 
and Paul Rochester at tackles— are mobile and intelligent de- 
fenders. Thc linebackers, headed by Sherrill Headrick and E. J. 
Holtib, probably the league’s top draftee this year, in reserve, 
could be (he toughest combination in thc AFL. 



OAKLAND RAIDERS 

The Raiders, w-ho finished 
third in the Western Divi- 
sion of the AFL last season, 
seem unlikely to improve on 
their standing in 1961, even 
under new Coach marty 
F6LOMAN, who replaced Ed- 
die Erdelatz on Monday. Any amount of reshuffling should 
prove ineffective, since thc Raiders were able to sign very few of 
their 1961 draft choices. Last year the club had a good passing at- 
tack and little else. With defenses generally stronger in the league 
this season, the Raiders may not score by passes as often as they 
did in 1960. Bui a more immediate coasideration i,s the woefully 
weak defensive unit. In the season’s opener, the Hou-ston Oilers, 
winning 55 to 0, set a league scoring record against Oakland as 
George Blanda enjoyed a pleasant afternoon throwing three 
touchdown passes through the Raider secondary. Conceding to 
Oakland its rather flimsy ground attack, the Oiler defense stifled 
the passing of Tom Flores and rookie Nick Papac. The Raiders 
picked up replacements for their ailing lines as the other clubs in 
both leagues cut down to league limits, and thc team should 
improve as thc new players begin to fit in. Although it is highly 
doubtful that the new Raider coach will be able to find enough 
good players to help significantly, addiii()n.s like Tackle Volncy 
Peters may keep the team ahead of Denver. Crave weakness 
in both the offensive and defensive line, an inept secondary pass 
defense and an offensive backficid that is quick but small mean 
Feldman has a long, grim season ahead. 



DENVER BRONCOS 

Despite the fact that not a 
single player from the 1961 
draft list of the Denver club 
appears on the team roster. 

Coach FRANK FILCHOCK 
may have a better team than 
the one that finished last in 
thc Western Division in 1960. He has rebuilt the offensive line 
aimosP entirely, with only Ken Adamson and Carl Larpenter, 
both guards, returning. Thc development of George Herring as 
a second quarterback behind Frank Tripiicka will give the Bron- 
cos unaccustomed depth at that position when Herring recovers 
from an injury. The biggest addition to the Denver offense, how- 
ever. is Al Frazier, a quick, very fast back from Florida A&M 
who sparked thc Bronco attack during the prcscason games. 
Denver has one of the league’s top receivers in Lionel Taylor, who 
caught 92 passes to lead thc AFL in this department last year, 
but Filchock could still use one or two more pass catchers. 
Frazier, who catches as well as he runs, may fulfill part of the 
need. The Bronco running attack will feature Frazier and Gene 
Mingo, but Don Stone may be thc fullback the club has been 
looking for to develop a power threat. Filchock's defensive line, 
pegged on Bud McFadin, is strong against running and able on 
occasion to apply pressure to an opposing passer. He is thin at 
linebacker, with only Bob Hudson returning from the i960 team, 
but thc addition of Jim Sears to a secondary defense that already 
has three experienced men. including Austin Gonsoulin, may 
lake up some of the pass-defense slack. 




SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 

Coach SID GiLLMAN sliould 
have the best team in thc ’ 

American Football League. 

He has the surest passer 
in Jack Kemp, providing 
Kemp's Army reserve unit 
is not activated. He has one 
of the best fullbacks in Charlie Flowers and a set of extraor- 
dinarily fast, balanced running backs in Paul Lowe, Bo Roberson 
(the silver-medal winner in the Olympic broad jump) and Keith 
Lincoln, who relieves Flowers at fullback. Add to these excellent 
receivers in Don Norton, Bob Scarpitto, Dave Kocourek and 
Luther Haye.s, pi us an offensive line whose only weakness may be 
a lack of weight at guard, and it is evident that the Chargers 
will score often this season. But that is not all. Gillman’s de- 
fensive line, with two huge rookies, may be the biggest in all 
pro football. The rookies are Earl Faison, a 6-foot-4, 250- 
pound defensive end from Indiana, and Ernie Ladd. From Grum- 
bling College, Ladd weighs .115, stands 6 feet 9 and is propor- 
tioned like a well-built decathlon man. The defensive line has 
experienced men in Bill Hudson. 6 feet 4. 270 pounds, acquired 
from Canada, and Ron Ncry, 6 feet 6, 245 pounds, a second- 
year pro. Thc sheer mass of this line makes it hard to move aside 
on running plays; and its giants are surprisingly agile at rushing 
the passer. The Chargers have four strong linebackers. The best 
is Chuck Allen, who gained 18 pounds during the off season to 
reach middle-backer size. Gillman has experimented with the 
secondary, but really has no problem there. end 
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FIVE ABREAST AS THEY HURDUE A THICK HEDGE AT NEW YORK'S AQUEDUCT, THESE STRAINING HORSES TYPIFY THE ACTION THAT JUMP 


The jumpers must have some support 


Unwanted by most tracks and spurned by many owners, a 
traditional sport is in trouble. Part V of a series on racing's problems 


O ne of the most thrilling spectacles 
of racing is the sight of an evenly 
matched field of jumpers clearing hedges 
and water hazards in an obstacle-filled 
chase to the finish line. For the lover of 
running horses, such events bring some 
of racing’s finest technique and greatest 
drama. So appealing are the jumpers, in 
fact, that one track (Laurel) once de- 
cided to forbid the training of steeple- 
chase horses between flat races on its 
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program. The track found its customers 
were watching the jumpers practice in- 
stead of lining up at the tote windows 
to get their betting done. 

Unfortunately, how-ever, in spite of 
their obvious attractions, there arc all 
too few events for horses over jumps. 
While the sport of stccpiechasing and 
hurdling— along with the timber races of 
the spring and fall hunt meetings— has 
not completely disappeared, its existence 


has been severely threatened by the in- 
fluential forces that persist in thinking of 
racing more and more in terms of busi- 
ness and less and less in terms of a com- 
bination of business and sport, 

Of the 96 tracks in this country, only 
six have a regular schedule of steeple- 
chasing and hurdling. They are Delaware 
Park, Monmouth, Laurel and the trio 
that makes up the New York Racing As- 
sociation: Belmont, Aqueduct and Sara- 
toga. Beyond these, there are 21 hunt 
race meetings scheduled between mid- 
March and November. 

The total gross purses from all jump 
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EVENTS BRING TO A RACING PROGRAM 


races, in which 457 horses participated in 
1960, was only $809,405. as compared to 
flat racing's 30,000 starters and $93 mil- 
lion in purse money. There was only one 
$50,000 steeplechase, as against 45 flat 
races worth $100,000 or more. The lead- 
ing money-winning 'cha.scr of 1 960, Mrs. 
Marion diiPont Scott's Benguala, won 
$70,139, svhilc Hat racing’s Bally Ache 
took down $455,045. Mrs, Scott was 
also the most successful owner of Jump- 
ers. collecting winnings of $101, 4 19. This 
IS one-tenth of what the C. V. Whitney 
stable earned with a string of 34 Hat 
racer.s. 

The interest in jump racing has de- 
clined to the point where its very exist- 
ence is threatened. There are several ex- 
planations for what has happened. Yet 
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after reviewing them it is plain that the 
sport faces no insurmountable difficulty. 

First, race-track managements con- 
tend that jumpers attract less betting. 
One reason is thal fields are small. An- 
other is thal there is a fear among pa- 
trons that form docs not prevail when 
horses start leaping hedges, though the 
fact is that more favorites win Jumping 
races than flat races (40'’^ to 34% in 
I960). If there were more jump racing 
the bettors would" soon learn this statis- 
tic for themselves. 

Tracks also balk at the cost of con- 
structing .suitable and safe jumping 
courses. Their reluctance is understanda- 
ble, but racing commissions could right- 
fully claim that a jumping course is as 
much a pan of a race track as a starting 
gate, and require more large tracks to 
build and maintain one. 

So firm is the discrimination against 
jumpers in some areas that flat-race 
trainers contend these horses should not 
be given stable space at a major track. 
".Send the jumpers back to the country- 
side, where they belong." they say. 

These horsemen, like the track man- 
agements, fail to realize that steepleehas- 
ing and hurdling are an integral part of 
racing and should neither be permitted 
to expire nor relegated to the private 
courses of the C'arolinas, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and New Jersey. 

Too few owners 

The majority of the owners and train- 
ers of jumping horses have lately been 
content to put most of the blame for their 
troubles on what they consider to he bad 
publicity. Their feelings arc bruised when 
sports editors, looking for action photc- 
graphs. print pictures of falling horses 
and cartwheeling jockeys instead of u 
staid winncr's-circle presentation. Pete 
Bostwick. former amateur champion rid- 
er and one of the leading jump trainers 
of 1961 ( he ow ns one of the season's best 
steeplechasers, Tusearora). says, "The 
top flat jocks gel millions of dollars' 
w'orih of publicity every day. bur the 
only time you ever hear of a jump rider is 
when lie gels busted up, It's not light." 

This, however, is hardly a creditable 
excuse. Accident pictures haven't re- 
duced interest in the Indianapolis "500." 
The essential problem, and the one that 
must be faced up to by racing leaders, is 
that there arc too few junipers in the 
hands of loo few owners and trainers. 
There is a chain reaction of sorts involved 
here. If more owners were attracted to 
the sport of jump racing there would be 


more horses to turn over to more train- 
ers. Then races would be easy to fill with 
individual entries, eliminating today's 
tiresome sight of double and triple en- 
tries in small fields. Consequently, big- 
ger betting would in turn stimulate man- 
agement into promoting jumping. 

Thus the primary responsibility for re- 
storing jump racing belongs to the larg- 
est and wealthiest stables, those owned 
by men and women whose sporting in- 
stincts are supposed to outweigh their re- 
gard for making money. 

Many of the great stables in this coun- 
try first entered racing by participating 
in events over hurdles and brush. Among 
them were those of Mrs. Isabel Dodge 
Sloane. F. Ambrose Clark, Paul Mellon. 
.1. H. Whitney. Mrs. Charles S. Payson, 
George D. Widcncr. Stephen Sanford 
and the late Thomas Flitchcock Sr, 

Following World War 1 1 many owners 
gave up on the jumps. Some decided that 
their stables must pay for themselves, 
and limited their activity to fiat racing 
because more money could be won there. 
Others, like Ambrose Clark, concen- 
trated on flat racing because, as he put it, 
"the emphasis in jumping was turning 
into an emphasis on speed alone. Nobody 
was teaching horses to Jump properly 
and nobody was bothering to take time 
to train new jumping riders." 

Now. happily. Mr. Clark has re- 
entered the jumping field on a small 
scale, and the names of a few- owners quite 
new to the sport (three; Alfred Vander- 
bilt, Louis Woifson and Travis Kerr) are 
starting to appear on the entry lists. Fur- 
thermore, the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association (which, along with a 
group know’n as the United Hunts, gov- 
erns all U.S. jump racing) has recently 
begun thinking along promotional lines. 
A three-man Trainers Committee has 
been appointed to spread the word 
among trainers of fiat horses who may 
be considering future races overjumps. 
The committee, for example, points out 
to trainers that many fiat horses — such 
as Nala, Rythminhim. Flying Fury and 
Our Jeep — who never did make it on dirt 
or tui f bveumc money-muking jumpers. 

But the few leading horsemen who 
support jumping, along with the small 
number of wealthy landow-ners who glad- 
ly allow their farmed estates to he used 
for hunt meetings each year, cannot re- 
build the sport by themselves. The other 
important owners who pretend it is such 
a shame to see jump racing disappear 
must get back into this game or it w/// 
disappear. end 
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OFF TO A WINN/NG TOUCHDOWN, P/TTSBURGH S PAUL MARTHA TAKES LATERAL AS FREO COX GOES DOWN IN A SPLASH OF WATER 


A very wet opener in Miami 


The weather was awful, but 
Pitt’s Fred Cox played a whale 
of a game to begin the season 

F or what began as a plug for Miami's 
multiplicity of innkeepers, the lirsi na- 
tionally televised college football ga/ne 
of 1961 turned into the very worst sort 
of a commercial. Not the first drop of 
rain has fallen on 27 Orange Bowl games, 
but the second half of the Miami-Pilt 
match in the Orange Bowl Stadium last 
Saturday was played in untypical tropical 
downpours. 

Even in such miserable circumstances. 
Miami led 7-3 with six minutes to play, 
and the main reason was a sophomore 
quarterback named George Mira. Play- 
ing his first varsity game, Mira put to 


good use a professional (rick he had 
learned in spring practice from the Dal- 
las Texans' Coach Hank Scram, He 
backed up to throw instead of turning 
his back to the line of scrimmage, and 
picked apart the Pitt defen.se with hard, 
low passes, pitching one of them in 
the fir.st quarter into the belly of End 
l.arry Wilson for the Hurricanes' only 
touchdown. 

But in the fourth quarter, the situation 
shifted as abruptly as the yowling winds. 
With Pitt lloundering on its 19-yard 
line, senior Halfback Fred Cox, who had 
already booted a .31-yard field goal, en- 
tered the Panther huddle and directed 
sophomore (.Quarterback Paul Martha, 
back into the game after being knocked 
cockeyed in the first quarter, to call a 
play Pitt had, literally, been saving for a 


rainy day. .fust as Che players turned to 
trot toward the line of scrimmage. Cox 
grinned at Martha and added, “And 
you be right there, boy." 

Martha palmed the center snap and 
handed olf to Halfback Al Clark, who 
was moving left. Clark relayed the ball to 
Cox. who .sloshed across to the right and 
outlcggcd Miami's primary defense to 
the Pitt 38. There. Cox twisted and con- 
ducted a split-second search for Martha. 
Precisely on order, Martha came across 
to receive Cox's lateral. He splashed the 
remaining 62 yards to a touchdown and 
a 10 7 win for Pitt. 

“On a dry field." Miami Coach Andy 
Gustafson solaced himself, “we'd have 
taken them." Pill's Micheloscn just 
smiled hugely. He had Co.x, and on 
Saturday Cox was everything. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK by MERVIN HYMAN. 


THE MIDWEST 

lo«:i Stiiti- got the jump on its Big Eight 
neighbors and almost wished it hadn't. Eor 
three quarters a tough Drake defense toned 
the Cyclone attack down to a harmless 
brccTC. Then Drake fumbles provided the op- 
portunities and State's tailbacks grabbed 
them. 077ie Clay rushed for one touch- 
down. Dave Hoppmati passed for two more 
and the Cyclones won 21-0. 

Quarterback Hill Stangarone flipped a 


pair of scoring passes to get Widiita's Mis- 
souri Valley champions off to a 12-0 lead 
over Toledo in the first half, but then the 
Rocket.s stiffened and Wichita was lucky to 
win 12-7. Cincinnaii, too. had its troubles, 
but finally won over Dayton 16-12. Tulsa 
had no trouble al all as the Hurricanes 
scored al! their points in the first and fourth 
periods to hand llardiii-Siminons its l-3th 
straight loss, 27-0. Miami of Ohio, in over its 
head against Viiianova, proved no match for 


the big Easterners and lost .3.3-0, while Kent 
State succumbed to Xioier 16-8. 

THE SOUTH 

There was joy. despair and shocking little 
defense at Morganlowm, where Hiehniond's 
Mel Rideout (o/jptwVt’) led the suddenly 
poisonous Spiders past West Virginia for 
the first time in eight meetings. For West 
Virginia, once llic untouchable of the South- 
ern Conference, it was the 16lh straight game 
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without a victory. But there may be some 
hope for the rebuilding Mountaineers: 
Quarterback Fred Colvard. a cocky sopho- 
more out of the West Virginia coal fields, 
ran for three scores and looked good enough 
to one day inspire his l«jss competent team- 
mates. 

Meanwhile, the other conference teams 
were warming up for the race. Sluggish Vir- 
ginia Tech. set off by Terry Strock's 34- 
yard punt return in the third quarter, came 
on to beat Williiim & Mary 20-6. In non- 
league games. Furman sputtered at the 
start but rallied sufficiently to overcome 
Presbyterian 27-6; VMI's John Trayn- 
ham, Stinson Jones and Ken Reeder broke 
away for 90-, 46- and 62-yard touchdown 
runs in the second half to help defeat .Mar- 
shall 33-6: The Citadel found Memphis 
State's elusive Jim Earl Wright too slick to 
hold (he scored throe times in the first half) 
and lost 40-0: Cleorge Washington went 
down before Florida State's determined 
defenders 15-7. 

THE EAST 

RufTafo, a little school with big aspirations, 
had the attention ull to itself in the F.ast. 
When they weren't being set back by major 
penalties (nine in all), the ambitious Bulls 
hammered away vigorously at Gettysburg's 
harmless Bullets until Halfback Bob Baker 
and Fullback Gene Reilly crashed over for 
the touchdowns to win 14-6, 

THE SOUTHWEST 

To New Mexico State's Warren Woodson 
one win is just as good as another. But the 
Aggie coach was even more appreciative 
than usual when six of his speedy backs 
scored eight touchdowns and Pete Smolan- 
ovich kicked all eight extra points as Stale 
ran over a surprised and somewhat hurt 
Ariiiona State College 56-6 for its 16th 
straight and Woodson’s 200th coaching vic- 
tory. 

THE WEST 

Conservative Coach Ray Nagel, who told 
his Utah team, "There are more w-ays to 
score on defense than there are on offense,” 
will have to wait to prove it to them. Soph- 
omore Quarterback Gary Hertzfcldt spi- 
raled a 25-yard touchdown pass to End Joe 
Bonen on nis nrsi varsity piay anci tnc iseu- 
skins played offense most of the night as 
they walloped Colorado Stale 40-0. 

Other Skyline contenders were just as suc- 
cessful. Utah .Stale’s huge and surprisingly 
agile linemen put the rush on John Furman, 
Texas Western's talented passer, and the 
Aggies won 21-6; Wyoming ran Montana 
ragged in the first half, then turned the 

own as the Cowboys won 29-0. One confer- 
ence casualty was Brigham Young, which 
couldn’t overcome two first-half touchdown 
passes by San .lose State'.s Chon Gallegos 
to Mack Burton. The final score, 14-13. 
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SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 

P«p«n State over Navy. Without Joc 
Bellino, the Middies will be hard pressed to 
stay afloat against the big, fierce and highly 
optimistic Nittany Lions. 

Alabama over Georgia. Bear Bryani's 
rebuilding program is on schedule. Typi- 
cally tough linemen will spoil new Georgia 
Coach Johnny Griffith's debut. 

Arkansas over Mississippi. La.St yei'r's 
defeat on a disputed field goal .still rankles 
the Razorbacks. As usual. Ole Miss i.s two 
deep ail over, but Arkansas has Lance Ai- 
worth and a better offense. 

Rice over Lsu. This is one year when 
Coach Jess Neely isn’t crying the blues. The 
Owls will smother L.SL''.s learning juniors. 
Kansas over Tco. The Jayhawks fly 
too fast and too high for the Horned Frogs, 
who have nobody in a class with Kansas’ 
John Hacll and Curt .McCfinton. 

Missouri over Washington State, 

With Mel Melin pitching and Hugh Camp- 
bell catching, the Cougars will score. But 
can they stop Mi.ssouri’s swift sweeps? 
Purdue over Washington. The Huskies 
have lost loo much and need time to re- 
group. Tougher defense will win for Purdue. 
Georgia Tech over USC.“ The TrojanS 
are swifter than in the past, but Tech can 
match their speed and Sian Gann’s nifty 
passing gives the Yellow Jackets an edge. 
Syracuse over Oregon State. Two of 
the nation's best backs meet, but Syrucuse'.s 
talented Ernie Davis will get more support 
than OSU's versatile Terry Baker. 

UCLA over Air Force. The Biuins, with 
a stiff defense and fancy offense, are in 
a mauling mood, 
other games 

BOSTON COLLEGE OVER CINCINNATI 
DUKE OVER SOUTH CAROLINA 
MIAMI OVER KENTUCKY 
WISCONSIN OVER UTAH 

BAYLOR OVER WAKE FOREST 
HOUSTON OVER TEXAS A&M 
STANFORD OVER TULANE 
TEXAS OVER CALIFORNIA 
N. C. STATE OVER WYOMING 
'Friday night game 



PLAYERS OF THE WEEK: Richmond Quar- 
terback Mcl Rideout (/c’/r) threw three touch- 
down passes, scored on a run as the Spiders 
beat West Virginia. His team lost 12-7. but 
Toledo End Pete JoIlifT harassed Wichita 
backs, proved himself nuisance on defense. 


AUTENTICO! 



BERTOLLI 

CHIANTI CLASSICO 



Every bottle of 
Bertolli Chianti 
Classico bears the 
official seal and 
registry number of the 
true Chianti district — 
Tuscany . . . Bertolli 
aulhenlic Chianti . . . 
light, dry and 
mellow. . . for 
genuine enjoyment. 


ORDER REMARKABLE KRUSHABLE- 



FAMOUS RESISTOL "S£LF-C0«F0RMIR6': HAf 


You can do anything with this hat but hurt it! Exclu- 
sive Resislol fur felling process. Soft, extremely light, 
packs like a shirt — holds shape perfectly. Terrific 
travel hat. Smart 1 brim in medium and dark gray, 
dark brown and black— only 516.50 ppd. Money back 
guarantee. Specify "Krushable.” Send hat size, (long 
or reg oval) color, check or money order (No CO D) to; 


D’ELENA Exclusive matter 

Depl S— ADOLPHUS TOWER, DALLAS, TEXAS 


-CRUSH 

YOUR 

SMOKES 



PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 
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12 DAYS 
BEFORE 
THE MAST 


What can you say about the sea? Only that it is big, 
said Chekhov. But a landlubber who sailed in the 
Transpacific race found a lot to say — most of it bad 

by GILBERT ROGIN 


T he ruts and tracks of life 
are made early, and mine 
never Jed to sea, so I don’t know wliat otlicrs Jose and find 
there. The oceans — Pacific, Atlantic, Indian and so forth 
— which call others like Roland passionately blowing on 
his hofn are, to me, as oppressive as dark rooms full of 
old, heavy furniture. What can you say about the sea? 
“High interiors and kelpy bottoms”? Chekhov said 
that you can say nothing significant about the sea ex- 
cept that it is big. But the sea is also— out of sight of 
land and off maps — perfectly round. Sailors call it the 
round locker. Traveling, one remains in its center as 
though fixed with a pin. 

Several weeks before crossing from San Pedro, Calif, 
lo Honolulu on the 55-foot yawl Sanranu. in the Trans- 
pacific race, I was swimming at Key Biscayne, Fla. I 
wore a reed hat in the water that completely covered 
my face, the hat apparently floating, like an old bird's 
nest, on the Atlantic. Its brim, my horizon, was three 

llliislralhn^ by Mure Simonl 
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inches from my lips. I moved within that silent shade, 
unaware of gain or tidal loss, and it was that way 
on the Saniano. Her horizons were 20 miles off, but her 
sea and illusory progress were the same. Saitiaiia had the 
broad, variable sky for a hat: after sunset, great fires 
burning beyond the sea's melancholy rim, clouds and 
apocalyptic shafts and strokes of light, squalls with 
black manes of rain, a bos'n bird, its tail a knitting nee- 
dle, fluttering about the masthead, never seen approach- 
ing or noticed departing, more omen than bird. 

The sea, too, in itself is quiet. Even in the most re- 
mote part of the land you can hear something — an in- 
sect's minor progress, a dislodged stone. At sea the noise 
is from the boat, the junction of the boat with wind and 
water, sea or rain. 

And, to a sailor's purposes, the ocean is empty. This is 
a catalog of all the living things wc saw during our 12 
days' passage. One whale blowing dispiritedly, its spout 
a feeble, windy fountain in its old, soft gray head. Flying 
fish. One came aboard; it was only an inch long but per- 
fectly formed, its back as blue and shining as the sea it 
flew wildly out of, its eyes immense, round, blind in 
its dying, its wings, when we spread them, no larger 
than a bee's. A narrow, silver fish that washed into the 
cockpit at night; we shone the flashlight on it, held 
it speculatively and then threw it back, but it was al- 
ready dead. A squid. It came in over the weather rail. 

1 fished with it from the stern when the sun rose, but it 
was quickly torn from the hook. Three bugs; one on the 
underside of a hatch cover, another vanishing down a 
cockpit drain, the last in the fo'c'sle. Albatrosses with 
while faces like clowns. Shearwaters. Little petrellike 
birds. Bos'n birds. Spots of phosphorescence in the wake 
betraying anatomies. And one while bird searching like 
prudent Noah's dove. Many days we saw nothing. 

I now sit in a hotel in Waikiki, with green mountains 
and the roar of air conditioners at my back. The sea is the 
other way, beyond the wall, but 1 feci its tug at night; 1 
dream about boats, which I have never dreamed of be- 
fore, and the bed and carpeted floor tilt like Saiilaiia's 
decks. It is as if some fundamental remnant of the Pa- 
cific still washed in my bilges and responded like the tide. 

coiiUniied 
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BEFORE THE MAST conilnned 


T am back, huddled in the cockpit in 
the dark with the starboard watch. We 
sit about it like old men with pale feet 
in a bathtub, past reflection and com- 
munication: all has been said and all 
seen: they stare at their toes because 
toes have no meaning. We have said 
nothing and won’t; we are like preserves 
in a jar. It is an intimacy only of bodies. 
What have we in common but the heav- 
ing boat, a thermos of 
coffee and dreams of the 
islands? Of course, I 
speak for myself here, as 
always. We were four 
strangers meeting by 
convention like a Gene- 
va commission, polite on 
account of manners or 
the unbearable conse- 
quences of violating, by 
honesty or rudeness, the 
equanimity of our con- 
finement. desperately 
telling jokes one after 
another as though we 
were lost and blowingon 
our last fire, laughingup- 
roariously. giggling, lis- 
tening to cheap night 
music, when we could 
find it. on Babe's radio 
and, for hours in the 
cloudy nights, silent. 

Babe said it was sometimes just as 
well not to talk too much. He told of a 
screwy kid who drove everyone below 
with his endless, inane chatter, except 
the old man who hung on grimly at the 
wheel. Finally the kid was quiet until 
he saw two sea gulls flying off in oppo- 
site directions. “Look at those gulls.” 
he told the old man. “1 wonder if they’ll 
ever see each other again.” The old man 
swore, abandoned the wheel and went 
below. 

The jokes: how many did we tell be- 
fore we ran out— 500? All this was when 
the boat was nearly level, when we were 
running before the northeast trades, 
those elusive winds, In the beginning, 
when we were reaching, the wind blow- 
ing on the starboard beam, 1 sat braced 
by the weather rail, the seas sluicing 
under my foul-weather -gear, singing, 
within my hood, all the songs I knew. 


Babe and Sam sang from time to time, 
too. Then the Santana was driving, the 
sea seething like smoke along the lee 
rail, the bow waves red and green from 
our running lights, the big genoa. main- 
sail and little mizzen staysail full and 
drawing. “Niner. Niner,” we cried as 
the Kenyon, the nautical speed indica- 
tor, showed nine knots. I was known as 
Toots Kenyon, ludicrously got up in 


flannel pajama bottoms beneath Ber- 
mudas as though dressed for a roller 
derby — all my other clothes were soaked 
— for my feet were always in front of the 
Kenyon, that round idol. When we flew 
— we had five straight days of making 
more than 200 nautical miles — it brought 
to mind a photograph of Whirlaway that 
hangs in New York bars. The caption 
reads: “four feet off the ground 

. . . AND FLYING.” 

On our fifth day, before the wind 
turned and squalls overtook us and 
drove us north, we were fourth in the 
fleet of 41 boats on corrected time and 
second in Class B. Then we were stalled 
in great, slatting flats, listening to the 
artillery of the sails, wincing at the sud- 
den spasms of gear, jibing, the port 
watch tumbling out, spreader lights cast- 
ing wacky shadows on the ocean, the 
foredeck a hurrah’s nest of sail and line 


as we wallowed, sick with rage, barely 
making headway. We eventually finished 
19th and sixth in our class. 

In this discouraging weather Babe, 
that useful man, was at the wheel above 
the amphitheater of the binnacle. There 
the compass rose bloomed, red and 
strange, floating in glycerine and water. 
Babe said he expected to see a tiny skin- 
diver swimming in it some night. When 


Babe looked up. his cigarette end seemed 
to be a single fiery eye in the middle of 
his forehead. Babe, the professional, his 
full beard the color of beer, strong, 
knobby fingers shaped like those of one 
of the great apes, ruins of checks caved 
in curiously like arroyos, eyes the color 
of his faded jeans, big, soapy teeth, a 
reliable, proficient and handsome man, 
quiet — you could hardly hear him on the 
foredeck — a leader if he chose (but pro- 
fessionals are not permitted to com- 
mand, and so he patiently endured). By 
trade a maintainer of boats, he would 
later sail the Santana home. Painter of 
marine scenes, reciter of Masefield, sing- 
er of Tahitian songs, woodcarver and 
shoemaker and so forth, he lives with 
his clever, pretty wife 98 steps up a 
hill in Tiburon, Calif., raccoons in his 
attic. People asked him what he did 
in real life. 
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Al was watch captain — Alvadorc, aft- 
er Alvadore, an ancestor, after a popular 
Civil War song, or so he said, Alvadore, 
My Commodore. Alvadore, Ore. is 
named after Al. A thick, powerful man 
with daintily rolled sleeves, he worked 
for Wally, the Santana^ owner and cap- 
tain, in the oil business. Somehow he 
resembled the Duchess in Alice in Won- 
derland. Al always said, “Oh, very well. 
Whatever’s customary.” He told us he 
learned it from an Aussie. Too, everyone 
he has met seems to have turned out to 
be a “hell of a nice guy.” Sam, an Oak- 
land obstetrician and gynecologist", was 
the fourth member of the starboard 
watch: big and tangle-footed and the 
most obliging, accommodating, eager 
man 1 have ever known. 


W ’e saw little of the 
port watch — in- 
deed, at times, we might as well have 
been on separate ships — except in the 
evening during the dog watches and 
happy hours when it was too early or too 
late to sleep. There was Bob. who is 17, 
growing a wistful red beard and entering 
Cornell in the fall; Lew, Wally's son, 
who owns the Jet Car Wash in Sacramen- 
to and talked of going into the drive-in 
dairy business. I used his bunk and sleep- 
ing bag. His hammock was full of kart- 
ing magazines. Pat is in marine insur- 
ance. He is a daring, confident sailor 
who grew somewhat bitter at what he, 
and others, agreed were often indecisive, 
conservative and dilatory racing tactics. 
“We are cruising,” he said more than 
once, “under racingsaifs.” Not, I gather, 
that more radical strategy and authori- 
tarian command would have made a 
good deal of difference. The Santana, 
built in 1 935 as a schooner by Sparkman 
& Stephens and owned by several film 
stars, including Humphrey Bogart (SI, 
April 30, 1956), is essentially a heavy- 
weather boat. The light airs of the trades 
didn’t move her. 

Glenn, the fourth member of the port 
watch, was sailing master of the Santana: 
68, skin like a Scckcl pear’s, large, re- 
sponsive nostrils and notable ears. This 
was, no doubt, his last ocean race. I can 
hear him crying, “Make her go. Babe, 

contimied 
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CLOCK FROM PALLADIO 



LUGGAGE BY GUCCI 


ft 





B 



mmm 


PANETTONE CAKE BY MOTTA 


FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

WIANO 


Add to the list of chic Italian 
delights the liquid gold of 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur, 
“distilled from the rays of the 
sun.” There’s no taste quite like 
it in the world. Try a sip of its 
bright, sunny flavor. Galliano — 
the fine Italian liqueur that 
conquered America. 
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Unlike a competitor, Avis cannot drop, throw, shoot 
or catapult a customer into the car's front seat. 
Attempts with Ford convertibles and hardtops failed. 
Avis states: "We will match our competitor's pecul- 
iar car entrance technique with more courtesy, more 
customer service. We admit: the only v/ay into an 


Avis car is through the door. 





WHY NOT GIVE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? 


Sports Illustrated 

540 NORTH MICHtGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Please send a yeor of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, to: 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoiiis and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after ease, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have Ceased to be a 
problem! ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Uyne^Jj) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in siip- 
pository or oirUmeJif form under the name 
Preparation 11^. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 




city zone state or province 


Q Tiis subscription is a gift: please bill me for |6.75 
at the address below. Sign gift card from: 


Q This subscription is for me; please bill me for $6.75 
at the same address. 

(Note: renewals will automatically take effect when 
the current subscription runs out.) 


my name 
address 

city zone state or province 

(This role good only For subscriplions sent lo U. $. ond 
Cana<ia. Ad olhar ivbjcfipdom, W per yeor.) S 3400 


O’lliniied 

godditmil. Make her go," a.s though it 
were his first race on the Bay. He sings, 
in a worthy monotone. The Prince of the 
Sargasso Sea and Ahalone Moon. He is a 
retired agriculturist and was world Star 
boat champion in 1933. Before the start 
ofT Point Fcrmin. he went below and lay 
in his bunk; iiK that morning he had 
been as restive and fussy as an orchestra 
conductor. He came up precisely half an 
hour before the gun to take the wheel, 
wearing soft gloves and a yachting cap 
bashed in like a bus driver's. He had us 
stand by to hand him lit cigarettes, can- 
dy. cups of water, and to lake his jacket 
off and put it on. He muttered sour ex- 
hortations to himself as we jibed over 
and over again with (he others across the 
line, like cunning moths circling a bulb. 
We were away maybe sixth, heading for 
the West End of Catalina, As we came 
about so that we could round the island, 
a large family was sitting along the rail 
of a pitching powerboat, legs dangling 
over the side, blowing New Year's Eve 
horns in farewell. 

O ff. at last, in the eve- 
ning for Oahu on a 
starboard lack, the big A boats ahead 
of us heeled over similarly, so distant in 
the graying light that their sails looked 
like nail cuttings. The dun hide of Cata- 
lina wasthc last land we saw until Molo- 
kai 12 days and some 2,300 nautical 
miles later. I was told that when we were 
halfway to the islands we were farther 
from any land than at any other point 
on the globe. When we finally jibed off 
Molokai, emotionally — "Lei's jibe then, 
goddamil," Glenn shouted after the cus- 
tomary debate — with a bi'ute of a squall 
bearing down upon us (we had a knock- 
down when she hit, boom in the water, 
gear fouled), Glenn stood at the wheel, 
looking older and more worn than ever, 
and 1 read the compass for him, He 
could not see the numbers. When we saw 
the dark, formidable headlands of Oahu 
and boiled up the channel, once making 
l2'/z knots, our fastest. Glenn slept ob- 
scurely below. Hecame up fonhefinish, 
however, and as Wally took over from 
Babe to cross the line, his (ires flared 
again, he cheered and kibitzed the skip- 
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per home and went ashore, like the rest 
of us, burdened with flowers. They say 
that Glenn laughs and sings in his sleep. 

\\/cwcre II uUogeth- 
VVer: Wally, Gael, 

the navigator, and Riley, the cook, did 
not stand w'alches. Perhaps we were 12 
if you count the phantom. He was a 
character in an elaborate joke Babe told 
one mild evening in the trades — the eve- 
ning Gael played the ukulele and sang 
to us in his high, affecting voice, and wc 
shot Riley's .22 over the tuffrail at col- 
ored balloons receding on the six-foot 
swells. The phantom became a member 
of the crew and left sneaky notes on the 
bulletin board. Riley, who is in the oil 
business, too, had misgivings about be- 
ing cook, but he never complained and 
remained surprisingly cheerful. It was a 
thankless job. strapped in his harness, 
like a telephone lineman, as the boat 
suddenly slammed over, filling the gal- 
ley with a storm of deviled eggs. He be- 
came adept at tossing garbage out of the 
open galley sky light and over the lee rail. 
Gael is a partner in an advertising agen- 
cy. He had navigated. I believe, during 
World War II. Wally was in oil and ob- 
viously quite wealthy: a yacht, they say, 
is a hole in the water surrounded by 
wood into which money is poured. He 
is a West Point graduate and served as a 
brigadier general of artillery in the Pa- 
cific; World War U was a common, and 
often dreary, topic of conversation. The 
guns had made him slightly deaf and, 
as a result, he speaks w-ith startling vol- 
ume. The heavier the weather, the more 
Wally enjoyed it. The rare times he drove 
the boat you-could see him grinning with 
delight. He has owned nine boats over 
the years, five sail and four cruisers. “I 
never sailed them myself, though." he 
lamented one night in the main cabin. 
“I never had the time and there was al- 
ways someone willing to do it for me." 
In a sense, Wally served as Gael's assist- 
ant. The Santana was abundantly navi- 
gated. At noon and at innumerable other 
limes Wally and Gael would emerge, 
like moles, from the companionway with 
their sextants, trailed by Riley and Lew 
with stop watches, while we hummed, 

loiiiimiftl 
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SLACKS SHOWN: 55% "DACRON ’ POLYESTER FIBER. 45% WORSTED WOOL. 

TX/\CTtON improves fall slacks 

POLYSSTEP FIBER I 

. . . adds new neatness to wool 

Here’s a new kind of fall-weight slacks that blends the modern, proven 
advantages of "Dacron”* polyester fiber with traditional wool. "Dacron" 
adds longer-lasting wrinkle resistance and crease retention-keeps you 
looking well pressed, well dressed, even in the soggiest weather. 
"Dacron" means fewer trips to the presser’s, extra cornfort and longer 
wear. This fail, buy the modern, improved slacks: "Dacron" and wool. 

*01) POST'S SEi. TR*DtM4RK. DJ POkl MA«£S FIBERS, KOT FA6R1C80P ClDTHfS. [MJOY 'THE Dt POST SHOW OF IKE Wf FK", SlUJAT HIQHTS-HeC-TV. 
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rather under our breaths, a martial air. 
We called it The March of the Naviga- 
tors. They shot the hell out of the sun. 
Venus, more elusive, got off easy. 

In 1834 Richard Henry Dana wrote 
in Two Years Before the Mast, “A sail- 
or’s life is at best but a mixture of a little 
good with much evil, and a little pleasure 
with much pain. The beautiful is linked 
with the revolting, the sublime with the 
commonplace, and the solemn with the 
ludicrous." This book was on board. I 
read it in the cockpit and forward, with 
a sail bag as a back rest. They tell me 
that one of the delights of sailing is its 
tradition or heritage. This may be true, 


for what Dana wrote then holds now. 
It was a numbing, embittering and large- 
ly useless 12 days. There was no plot, 
no suspense. Our progress was as lack- 
ing in memorable incident as the passage 
of an hour hand across the face of a 
clock, We proved only that a curving, 
erratic line is not the shortest distance 
between two points. I will not deny, 
however, some simple pleasures. For in- 
stance, having a watchmate douse you 
with sea water drawn up in a plastic 
bucket and then lying naked on the warm 
planking to dry. 

I have to remind myself, Things have 
a way of receding, like balloons astern 


or punch lines of the best jokes. Just now 
Wally phoned. He wants me on his star- 
board watch for the Acapulco race. He 
knows my sentiments, but he told me 
I'd think differently in a few weeks. Is 
this what they mean by sea change? But 
I have devised a way to remind myself. 
Next time they want to send me to sea 
I'll lock myself in the bathroom for 12 
days with canned goods, Sterno, an elec- 
tric fan and an alarm clock. I'll sit in the 
tub for four hours, fully dressed, with 
the fan blowing across me, taking a cold 
shower. Then I'll get out, eat, undress 
and go back to the tub to sleep. Four 
hours later I'll put on my wet clothes, 
take another shower and so on. 



W hat did I learn at 
sea? I know about 
endurance, but I do not class it as a 
virtue, What benefit is it to lie a few 
inches below the overhead in the fo'c’sle 
as the boat pitches and tosses so you 
have to hold tightly to the pipes or chains 
or be thrown; to lie there with a track 
meet going on overhead when the port 
watch changes sail; to listen to the seas 
washing over the foredeck and the omi- 
nous gurgling of the bow waves as the 
boat lifts its heavy head and sets it down? 
It's like living in a washing machine. 
Then they call you out, stumbling and 
cursing, your arm aching from hanging 
on while you slept, hopping about in a 
bizarre jig to try to get on your foul- 
weather gear, a suit notable for drying 
rapidly on the outside while remaining 
clammy as a cave’s wall in the interior, 
then climbing up the companionway 
ladder and changing p’aces. grunting 
greetings, with the port watch. I've 
known discomfort — and this discomfort 
was minor if prolonged — but discomfort 
is not a virtue, either. 

I've known boredom, too, but never 
so total an apathy, where the bleakness 
and monotony of the sea seem to invade 
the mind, drown it, so that you cannot 
even rescue yourself with reveries, those 
comforting Journeys. But my dreams at 
night, as though compensating, were 
extraordinarily vivid. Ask me what 1 did 
in real life when I was at sea and I will 
relate to you my dreams. end 
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The man who shares his point of view. . . 


is basically a rugged individualist. But he shares a 
singular point of view with millions of well-dressed 
men when it comes to sport.shirt fashions. His 
choice is Manhattan®. Like the sportshirt he’s 
wearing: a smart woven plaid that’s good company 
on any casual occasion ... be it wistful day- 
dreaming, or a serious matter like quarterbacking 
the game on the living room T.V. Tailored of 


Mansmooth® no-iron 100% cotton, it stays neat and 
wrinkle-free from dawn to dusk, thanks to exclu- 
sive Reserve Neatness’’’ "’'’. $5.95. Slightly higher in 
the West. The Manhattan Shirt Company, 1271 
Avenue of the yy ^ j. 

Americas. CynOnnOU^^ 
New York 20, . ^ ■ / . . — 

Quaht]/ 7iiakers of the finest men a furnishings, 
New York. sportswear and Lady Manhattan'^ sportswear. 


WRITE row FREE copy Of THE MANHATTAN- SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ' THE CHEAT STYLISTS Of SPOTT' BOOKLET. CONTA NIN3 PICTURES AND INFORMATION ABOUT 30 ' ALL-TIME GREATS" OF THE SPORTS WORLD. 




YOUR FUTURE RIDES HIGH ON THIS CURVE! 


If you’re unccT’tain about what lies 
ahead, take a good look at the white 
line. It represents America’s past 
production rate and economists’ es- 
timates of future production, with 
the peaks and valleys smoothed out. 
Over the long pull the curve keeps 
rising. 

In fact, American pi*oduction more 
than doubles every 20 years. 

You can expect even faster growth 
during the Sixties. Because at the 
present rate, the $12 billion a year 
we’re spending on research and de- 
velopment may well reach $22 billion 
by 1971. The outpouring of new prod- 
ucts and processes will be in pro- 
portion. Research is the fountain- 
head of progress. Ready now are 
such innovations as food.s preserved 


by radiation, cleaning with sound ' 
waves, machines that can translate 
foreign languages, and solid radio 
sets without wires. And many more 
are on the n'ay. 

Judging by past experience, two 
million more businesses will be es- 
tablished to make and distribute our 
growing production during the next 
25 years. Whole industries will 
emerge to turn out the new products 
that are coming from the laborato- 
ries. America has a brilliant future 
but to realize it fully, we must all 
work together for the 
common good. ? 

Wriie for illusirated { 
booklet, “The Promine of ? 
America.” Box 10, New i 
Yorkl8,.\’.Y. | 



GET READY FOR AN UPSWING! 
MORE RESEARCH -We’ro now siiendinK S12 
billion a year — and that's cxi>cctcd to double 
duritiB lilt! Sixties! 

MORE INCOME — Today's $6.SOO average per 
family represents an all-time high! 
MORESAVINGS--N 0 W at the highest level ever 
— net savings of individuals exceed J.T76 billion! 
MORE JOBS —Desiiite unemployment there are 
15 million more jobs than in 1939 -will be 22 
million more by 1975! 

MORE EDUCATION Hy 1970 weTI have 20 
million more high school graduates than today, 
and 3 million more college graduates. They'll 
earn more, live better! 

MORE LEISURE -10 million Americans get paid 
vacations and there are 16 million people over 
65. many of them with retirement income to 
spend! 

MORE MARKETS — U.S. exports, plus output on 
U.S.-owned plants overseas, already account 
for over S50 billion in sales! 

MORE NEEDS -Schools, hospitals, 
highways, homes — we need billion.s 
In improvements right now, and 
the need keeps growing! 




\Kr Glamor and 

the new class of car that sparkles with distinction! Stunningly styled inside . . . with leather- 
appointed bucket seats and sporty center control console. '“ Something extra* ' in perform- 
ance, too . . . with a blazing 345-h.p. Starfire Engine and stick-operated 4-S HYDRA-MATIC. 
An adventure In motoring excitement awaits you ... In the limited-edition Starfire! 

OLDSMOeiL£ DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


•that’s Oldsmobile’s Starfire, 


Two mod«ls— featuring a brand-new coupe for '62— with all this 
standard equipment: 345-h.p. Starfire Engine with 10.50-to-l conv 
pression ratio • 4-S Hydra-Matic with stick control • Dual exhausts • 
Fiber-packed mufflers • High-torque 3.42-to-l rear axle « Foam-cush 
loned bucket seats • Tachometer • Power Steering • Power Brakes • 
Clock • Windshield Washers • Color-matched luggage compartment. 



Now from the famous gun laboratories of 
Winchester comes the greatest advance in 
over 600 years of gun-making: Win-Lite: the 
incredible glass fiber barrel. 



• This shotgun is Winchester’s Model 59. Its 
weatherproof Win-Lite barrel is made with 
500 miles of glass fiber fused and bonded to 
an extremely thin steel tube creating a barrel 
much stronger than steel at nearly half the 
weight of conventional barrels. 



W The amazing new floating-action chamber 
reduces recoil effect by 20 per cent. The in- 
scribed receiver is aluminum. It will never 
rust. The Model 59 weighs 61/2 pounds. $149.95. 
It is the strongest, fastest shooting lightweight 
automatic ever made. It is a totally new expe- 
rience in shotgun handling. It will stand with 
Winchester’s all-time greats. 


SPECIFICATIONS— Action ;S«iMDadirg, rion-r»coiling barr«l. Barrel: Available mSO*, 38*, 26* lengths are tull, noditlea or Improved cylinde'Cholies. Barrels are instantly interchenge- 
able. Stock: Checkered pistol gnp end forearin of American Walnut. Capacity: 3 shells — too in megerlne.one in chamber. Shoots Magnum 2 3/4' or Held loads without any adjustment. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information 
of the week 


BASEBALL Unruled GAROFNA (CuliD pul lo- 
Sclher a walk, a wild pilch and a single in upset 
ihe liclending champion. Clearwaier Bombers, 1-^ 
in the opening game up ihe world ^oPtball tourna- 
ment in Clearwater, Tla. 

BOATING As the summer yachtirtg season drew lo 
a close. U.S. sailors ruled the waters in two ma- 
jor imernalN'nal compcuiionv; in MilPord. Conn., 
THOMAS ALLEN of BuH'alo, sailing his own 
homemade 19-roul sloop, easily captured the world 
Lightning championship with a score of 167',.^ 
points. Second place went to Argentina's Jorge A. 
Saias-Chaves; a close third was Erik Schmidt of 
Brarll. 

In Oyster Ba.v. L.l. a team of five U.S. skippers 
and crew look (he International Cla.ss Skoal trophy 
in a best-oP-five series against Norway. Meanwhile, 
in the North American men’s sailing championship 
in Monirea), HARRY .MEl.GE.S of f afce Genev.y. 
Wis. pushed all the way by Houston's Boh Mos- 
bacherand Marblehead's John McNamara, held on 
to win his second conseculise M.nllory Cup. 

Before 40,000 powerboat fans strung along the 
banks of Washington's Potomac Riser, MISS CEN- 
TURY 21. driven by Bill Munccy. streaked to vic- 
tory in the PresideiU'v Cup Regalia and clinched 
top honors for unlimited hydroplanes in lOfll. 

BOXING— KAZUO TAKAYAMA. Japanese feather- 
weight siho iv/JI chalJenge the U.S.'s Davey .Motsre 
for the world championship in Tokyo. Nov. l.l, 
warmed up with a second-round knockout over (he 
Philippines' Gil Hores, in Tokyo. 

EDDIE MACHFN, third-ranking heavyweight, 
battered a bloodied .Mike I5e John into the ropes 
again and again in Ihe kth round of Iheir scheduled 
10-rouiidcr in Syracuse, then floored the defenseless 
Dc John for the third lime in the 9lh before Referee 
Arthur Mercanie. who had not heard pleas of De 
John’s handlers to stop the slaughter, declared M.i- 
eben the winner by a KO. 

CHESS BOBBY FlSCHER,|18-year-old U.S. cham- 
pion. after 10 games was leading Former World 
Champion Mikhail Tal of Latvia by half point with 
a score of 7^-2'A. in the international chess mns- 
lerv' tournament in Bled, Yugoslavia. Fischer over- 
came his own fti'tt’ nni/e when he defeated Tal after 
47 moves for the first time in five encounters. The 
winner of the 19-gamc tournament probably will 
meet Russia’s Mikhail Bnivinnik for the world title, 

FISHING — A 60-knot wind off Block Island .Sound 
cut the three-day U.S. Atlantic Tuna Tournament 
to two, but TONY BLASI of Ozone Park. N.Y. 
already had caught a 758Vi-pound bluefin. the 
largest by 12 ounces ever taken in ihe competition. 

FOOTBALL — Before a capacity crowd of 60.000 at 
Philadelphia's Franklin Field. PHILADELPHIA 
EAGLE Halfback Tim Drown caught the opening 
kickoff live yards deep in his own end zone and ran 
il back for a 105-yard touchdown to open the 1961 
National Football League season. In spile of a 
fourth-period passing barrage by Cleveland Browns’ 
Ouarierhack Milt Plum, the Eagles hung on to win 
27-20, as Tom Brook.shier intercepted a Plum pass 
in the dying seconds of the game. 

At Yankee Stadium, the ST. LOUIS CARDI- 
NALS spoiled Allic Sherman’s coaching debut with 
a fourth-period offensive, overcame a 10 7 deficit 
to beat the surprised New York Giants 21- 10. 
Before a home-town crowd of 55,000, the BAt- 
TIMORE COLTS plugged up a leaky first-half de- 
fense, then railed to defeat the Los Angeles Rams 
27 24. 

In their National Football League debut the 
MINNESOTA VlKINCiS buried the Chicaim Bears 
37-14 undc' four touchdown passes by rookie Fran 
Tarkenton. 

Another rookie. Allen Green of Ihe DALLAS 
COWBOYS, kicked a field goal from the 27-yard 
line in the last second of pluv to clinch a 27 24 
victory over the Pittsburgh Sleclers in Ihe Cotton 
Bowl, 

The SAN FRANCISCO 49FRS, with John Bro- 
dic Operating out of the shotgun and T formations, 
completed 16 of 23 passes for 23K yards, led his 
team to a 35-3 rout of the youthful Washington 
Redskins. 

Bottling up the Packers’ highly prized ground 
attack, the DETROIT I.IONS beat the I960 con- 
Terence champions 17-13 as Dick Lane mierccpicd 
a Ban .Starr pass. 

In the American Football League the BUFFALO 
RILLS’ suh Ouarierhack Richie Lucas, pushed into 
a starling role by injuries to Tom Green, pitched 


two touchdown passes to JicJp stampede iJje fa- 
vored New York Titans 43-31. 

The SAN DIEGO CHARGERS demolished the 
Oakland R.iiders 44-0 as Bo Roberson. Olympic 
broad jumper, scored twice. 

The BO.STON PATRIOTS downed Ihe hapless 
Denver Broncos 45-17. 

GOLF — Unfa/cd bv rain, fog and a stogie-smoking 
caddie. JACK NICKI-AUS. 21-sear-old Ohio Slate 
Universiiv senior, strolled confidently through the 
finals of the National .Amateur Golf touniamcnl 
at Pebble Beach. Calif, In crush Tevas' Dudlev 
Wysnng 8 and 6 (see /mvr J/th Nicklaus was 19 
under par for the 136 holes he plaved. Australia's 
PF.TER THOMSON, with final rounds of 72 and 
71. played steady golf at Porihcawl, Wales’ galc- 
swepl course, to win the British Masters Tourna- 
ment 8 strokes over Ireland's Christy O’Connor. 

At the first hole of the sudden-Jeaih playoff in 
the Greater Se.tttle Open, DAVE MaRR of Sim 
City. Ariz. tapped in a birdie putt to break a first- 
place tie with Bob Roshurg of Portlhnd. Ore, and 
jack Cupic of Longview. Texas and lake first prize 
of $3,500. Ctipil and Rosburg. who wiih Marr had 
posted !5-undcr-par 26Ss in the lirsl four rounds, 
lied for second and S2,050 apiece. Gary Player, 
the tour's leading money earner, picked up SI. 500 
for fourth place. 

HARNESS RACING— SU MAC LAD ($2.70). big- 
gest money winner of al! time, added the $25,000 
Volomiie Trot lo his five-straight siring. With Stan- 
ley Dancer in the sulky. Su .Mac Lad trotted the 
mite in 2:03, at Yonkers. 

F.I.AINF RODNEY ($6.40) avoided an accident 
in a wild stretch run, then scored by a neck in 
Yonkers' S50.000 Harness Tracks of America Trot. 
The accidertt wrecked two sulkies, sent one driver 
(u the hospital and broke the leg of contender 
Lumber Dan, who had to be destroyed. 


from a length and half behind ii 
by a nose in 1:56 over Tompioii in the SIOO.OOO 
United Nations Handicap on turf al Atlantic City, 
N.J. In a wild scene in the winner's circle, jubilant 
Owner Jack Hogan tossed about S2 win tickets to 
scrambling onlookers, then calmed down long 
enough to explain the gelding’s name: "I figured 
this was one little piggy that was going to market 
and bring home the haenn." Carry Back, the 6-t0-5 
favorite, finished seventh in the field of 12. 

CYANE ($19,60). given a hrilliant ride by Manuel 
Veaza. steered to the inside of Willie Shoemaker on 
<)?e even-Hioricy favorite. .Sir Gaylord, nod Eddie 
Arcaro on runner-up Jaipur, lo win a dramatic neck 
victory in 1:17',-. at the 72nd running of Ihe Bel- 
mont Futurity. Bred, as was Oink, by the late Mrs. 
G- L- Harrison. Ihe 2-year old hay had been held 
out of earlier stake races by Trainer Henry Clark 

HORSE SHOWS DAY DREAM , it handsome mare, 
outstepped iwo-ume winnc'^ Plainview's Juba, to 
win the world championship five-gaited title, al 
Louisville's Kentucky State I'air, 

SOCCER — POLAND dealt 'Britain's hopes for suc- 
cess in nest year's World Cup series a severe blow 
when it outbooted highly rated Tottenham Hotspur 
4—2 in the first game of the European Cup cham- 
pionships. at Chorzow. Poland. 

TENNIS- In Paris tiny KEN ROSF.WALL over- 
came Ihe powerful Pancho Gonzales to win the 
world professional tennis hardcourl championship, 
2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 8-6- Rosewall spent the first set trying 
lo hang onto his racket against Gonzales' hiastinp 
serves and vicious baseline drives. Then, encouraged 
by the cheering crowd, he forced Gonzales into a 
defensive game. Al 6 6 in the final set. the 35-ycar- 
old Gonzales heaved with fatigue in the 90° heat 
and, finally, subsided, beaten after a tare match. 

MILEPOSTS -SUED: INGEMAR JOHANSSON 
for $13,76.5 hy two resort companies which claim 
he owes that much for "cash, board. lodging, bev- 
eragus, sparring partners and other incidental ex- 
penses" of his Palm Beach irainingcamp before Ihe 
third Patterson fight- Johansson's purses are still 
Iveing held up by the U.S- for taxes. 

SIGNED; Heavyweight Champion FLOYD PAT- 
TERSON and the unbeaten unknown, Tom Me- 
Neeley, for a world title bout Nov. 1 3 ai the Boston 
Garden. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 






ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


I7\ Jiir V.nceni-Oregon Journal, 23 -Pfiit Both; 24 — 
Tony Triolo, Horry Br-tll: 25— John G. Zlmn'ormon; 
26. 27 — An Shay, 2B, 29 -Jon BrEnneu, 32, 33 


london Daily Express P<CIOriol; 38 Ftp Schulke- 
Block Sior; 56~tirowing by Michoel Bomus; 57-59— 
Hons Knopl-Pix; 61 Art Shoy, 62— Bill W.nlrey-Dol- 
losMorninu News, U.P.L, 64-69 dtowinus by W.lhom 
Chorirotz; 70. 71— Mihe Sl-icO; 72— M,orr, Hnrold; 
85 -Miorpi J^elro News Bureou. A.P., Perth Amboy 
Everons News, Phil Bath: 92 -Donold E. Johnson. 



JOHN WEIGERT, 13, 
Cypress Gardens. Fla., 
set world junior boys’ 
junipinB record of 81 
feel during (he Greater 
Miami water ski cham- 
pjonships, added vic- 
lories in the slalom and 
trick events to score a 
perfect .3,(X)0 points and 
win ihc over-all trophy 
in Ills division as well. 


ANDREW CHECHAK 

of Sacramento, now 
in his 17th week of 
a cross-country horse- 
back ride on a 7-ycar- 
old mare, passed Mount 
Vernon. Ohio, on the 
way to his destination 
in Kittery, Maine. He 
sleeps outdoors ev- 
ery night, has spent 
less than S40 so far. 


JOAN JOYCE, Strat- 
ford, Conn., voted most 
valuable player in the 
women’s world softball 
tourney, pitched 33)^ 
innings on the linal day, 
siriick out 67 batters 
to finish with an over- 
all record of six wins, 
one loss (2-1 in Win- 
nings), and a pair of 
no-hit, no-run games. 


PALMER DONNELLY, 

21, whose unprecedent- 
ed swim around Staten 
Island (.36 miles in 25 
hours) defeated swirl- 
ing tides and cold 
water, drew cheers 
from 1 5,000 at a motor- 
cade in Perth Amboy, 
N.J., won keys lo two 
( cities, a trophy, medals 
and more than S2,000. 


JIM GRUBER, I8-ycar- 
old shortstop from Cin- 
cinnati, named Player 
of the Year in Ameri- 
can Legion baseball, led 
his team to second 
place in the Legion's 
national champion- 
ships, balled .352 for 
the year. Hispicturewill 
be hung in the Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown. 


DAVE HILL, youthful 
Denver golf pro, over- 
came some Jasi-round 
jitters and tricky winds 
to preserve his lead 
in the 525,000 Den- 
ver Open, finished with 
a 21-iinder-par 263 
for first-prize money 
of 53,500, thus boost- 
ing his over-all 1961 
winnings to $18,000. 
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The light, 
smooth scotch 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by MAURY ALLEN 


As time ran out on Maris and Mantle (three 
games to go for 154), Roger led Babe Ruth 
by a couple of games, but Mickey was ap- 
parently out of the race. Meanwhile, New 
York won two from Detroit, collected four 
magic numbers in the process and was two 
aw'ay from mathematically eliminating the 
Tigers. The for-real Cincinnati Reds cut 
their magic number of combined Red wins 
and Dodger losses to eight for the team's 
lir.st pennant in 21 years. Oddly enough, the 
Dodgers once waited that long also (1920- 
1941) between pennants. 

Another magic number for pitchers, 20 
wins, was back in the American League after 
an absence of a .season. Whitey Ford had 24 
and Frank Lary 21. In batting, Pete Runnels, 
the I960 leader, was only 10 points off his 
winning mark but 50 points behind Elston 
Howard and Norm Cash. Home run leaders 
were the same as 1960, but better. Mantle, 
who won last year with 40, had 53. Maris, 
who was second with 39, had 58. In the 
National League, Dick Groat, who did 
nothing wrong in I960 as he led the Pirates 
to the championship, was just another short- 
stop. His lidding slipped, and his batting 
average fell 55 points. Roberto Clemente 
hud a 15-point edge on Vada Pinson for 
this year's batting title. Orlando Cepeda led 
in the other two categorie.s with 40 homers 
and 127 RBIs. Of last year's 20-game win- 
ners, Warren Spahn was on the threshold 
for the I2th time, but Ernie Broglio (with 
12 wins) and Vernon Law (with a sore arm) 
were out of the running. Joey Jay (20) was 
also one of the reasons for the most sur- 
prising number of the year, 4 ]/^ — the margin 
the Cincinnati Reds had over the Dodgers 
with 10 games to go. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Reds won six straight, and the race was 
practically over. When Joey Jay won his 
20th and became the prime candidate to 
pitch the World Series opener, he explained 
his success. ''Opportunity," said Jay. “Last 
year I had 1 1 starts and won seven of them. 
This year 1 had 31 starts and won 20." The 
Lds Anut'lcs Dodgers had little hope for any- 
thing but second place after losing three 
games, including a shocking 19-10 defeat 
by the Phillies. The Sun Francisco Giants pre- 
pared for a head-to-head battle with the 
Braves for third place. Manager Dark 
brought minor leaguers Charlie Hiller and 
Jim Duft'alo back to the team. It was sneaky 
Willie McCovey, however, who helped the 
Giants most, with a one-swing pinch homer 
against the Cubs for a ninth-inning victory. 
Warren Spahn fell before an old jinx as 


Milwaukee slid to fourth. Spahn — who hasn't 
beaten a Dodger team in Brooklyn or Los 
Angeles for 13 years— was battered in the 
Coliseum. The St. Louis Cardinals took five 
of six, with 20-year-old Ray Sadecki winning 
his I4lh and 20-ycar veteran Stan Musial 
batting .500. Vernon Law, who won 20 
Inst year and has three this year, was in 
Pittsburgh to have his ailing arm checked. 
“1 cry every time I look at the standings," 
said Law. He saw the Pirates 1 7 games out of 
first — the dilferencc between his 1960 and 
1961 wins. Bad flying connections, which left 
sleepy ballplayers hanging around airports 
for hours, were offered by the Chicago Cubs 
as an excuse for seven straight losses. The 
Phillie,s were wide awake, hitting homers 
(including three in one game in Los Angeles 
by ex-Dodger Don Demetcr) and keeping 
their average at .500 since the famous 23- 
game losing streak. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Neither Roger Man's nor the Yankees 
clinched anything in Detroit (xce page 26) 
but the champagne-popping wasn’t far off. 
The Yanks and Maris can do it in Baltimore 
— where Babe Ruth's career began. The 
Orioles can do something, too — finish sec- 
ond, but only if their hitting improves. Said 
glum Baltimore Manager Lum Harris, 46, 
after putting Dave Phillcy. 41, into the 
starting lineup: "I can outhit anyone on 
this club." Luis Aparicio, who had two 
homers last year, hit two this week. His 
slugging failed to help the Chicago White 
Sox, who lost four out of six. Cleveland 
also plodded along, losing three out of five 
and earning a chewing-out from Manager 
Dykes: “You're not fooling that man [GM 
Gabe Paul] in the front office for one min- 
ute." Carl Yastr/emski of the Red Sox hit 
.400, moved his season average close to .270 
as Boston split six games. Lo.s .Angeles hung 
on to seventh after splitting a series with 
the Twins. George Thomas, a convened 
outfielder, hit a homer but was not above 
kidding his inept lidding. “Most infielders." 
said Thomas, “endorse gloves for Wilson 
or Rawlings. 1 signed up with U.S. Steel. 
They call me the Iron Claw." Minnesota's 
Jim Kaat pitched a thrcc-hittcr against LA 
with a new technique: controlled wildness. 
“That means getting the ball over with 
something on it," explained Kaat. '‘even 
after I'm tired." Washington and Kansas 
City fought the battle of the bottom. Dart- 
mouth graduate Pete Burnside won twice 
for the Senators, and Yankee graduate 
Norm Siebern hit well for the A’s, who 
took over lOlh from Washington. end 
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How many 


of these football greats 
can you name? 



Each of these Marlboro 
men is a famous pro 
player— past or present 

You’ll be seeing them this fall 
in our Marlboro commercials 
during NFL Pro Football telecasts. 



You get a lot to like with a 

Marlboro 

King-size soft pack or Flip-Top box 


Read the clues in the pictures, 
then fill in the last names. 
Answersare below, but don’t look yet! 

Maybe you don’t recognize him off the field, 
but each of these Marlboro men is a great 
name in the annals of pro football. 

They’re Marlboro men. no mistaking that. 
Rugged as they come and tops in their field. 

If your memory needs jogging, watch Pro 
Football on CBS*TV. This fall, for the 6th 
year in a row. Marlboro is sponsoring the 
NFL games and you’ll be seeing these men 
in our Marlboro commercials, reliving 
highlights of their great careers. 

Don’t miss the games. And while you’re 
watching, settle back with a Marlboro — 
the filter cigarette with the unfiltered taste. 




igJToLB THE READERS TAKE OVER 


COURT ORDER 

Sirs: 

I don't know anything about (he USLTA, 
but I (/o know this guy Dennis Ralston is a 
spoiled brat (Scorecarij, Sept. 1 1 ). I've 
seen him on many occasions pull some baby 
act that made him top candidate for a punch 
in the nose. 

If the Davis Cup depends on this type of 
individual, then leave it with the Aussies, 
J. NiCOLINt 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Your editorial made no mention that 
Ralston was already under probation for 
misconduct in I960 during the Irish cham- 
pionships in Dublin, the junior champion- 
ships at Kalamazoo and the Australian 
championships. We of the USLTA are en- 
deavoring to operate a dentocralic organiza- 
tion, not an autocratic one where hasty de- 
cisions arc made. Ralston was suspended 
as promptly as possible after the Amateur 
Rules Committee was furnished with de- 
tailed charges from the oflicial referee at 
Cleveland. As president, I could not have 
acted without this committee’s approval. 
Moreover, the committee and 1 felt that it 
would be unfair to Ralston’s doubles part- 
ner, Chuck McKinley, to remose him from 
the doubles, since his own suspension had 
been lifted only a few months before, 

As you presented it, the 1 ,600 people who 
booed Ralston and the many thousands of 
your readers will lliink that your publica- 
tion condones bad behavior in sports, 

CroRC.E E- Baknfs 
President. USLTA 

New York City 
Sirs; 

What you say about the ineptitude of the 
USLTA is true, and many of us tennis play- 
ers are aware of (he siluation. 

Until tliey oust the small-thinking old- 
timers from positions of influence, the or- 
ganization, along with all of U.S. tennis, 
W'ill remain at a standstill. 

Dave Brcxjm 

Spokane 

NET PROPHET 

Sirs: 

The article on the Forest Hills amateur 
tennis championships (Srrofe/^r, Strokes and 
Siyk', Sept. 4) was the best thing that's ever 
been in Si’ORis lui.usiRAifcL). It is fantastic 


that Bill Talbert could go that deep into 
the stars for a real story, not Just the typical 
run-of-the-mill article. 

Michael Knight 

Porterville, Calif. 

NADIR WITH TRAEH 

Sirs: 

I have heard it said that Nadir could have 
been the greatest horse of all time if he only 
had heart. Well. Ridan is Nadir all over 
again, with heart. 

Mike Li-.vrrA.s 

Evanston, III. 

Sirs; 

Whitney Tower did not give Ridan nearly 
the billing he deserved {Fine i'oii/iff Thor- 
oughbreds. Sept. 4). We of the Chicago area 
arc sure that he is already the fastest horse in 
hi.slory, besides being the strongest and most 
beautiful! How about a picture? 

Brian Boi nr 

Evanston, 111. 



“This is true, and Barber is the Queen of 
Rumania." 

Well, I feel the way Barber does, so maybe 
I am the Queen of Rumania. 

Dave Piscitelu 

We.st Reading, Pa. 

CURE FOR TV 

Sirs: 

John Hay did a bang-up job describing 
Cape Cod in A Walk on the Great Bench 
(Sept. 1 1 ). More stories like this will keep 
(he TV turned off. 

Jimmy Nowlin 

Oklahoma City 

UGH! 

Sirs; 

After noting the wild words of Harry Wis- 
mer in Scorecard (Sept, 1 1 ). I still have to 
challenge your entire view on the NFL vs. 
AFL. 

We here in Los Angeles feel the wrong 
team left town when the Chargers went to 
San Diego and the Rams stayed here. 

With the likes of Jack Kemp, Paul Lowe, 
Bo Roberson. Don Norton and others, plus 
a rock-ribbed defense led by Dick Harris, 
Earl Fai.son and company, the Chargers 
would lick many of the NFL clubs, such 
as the Cowboys, Vikings, Redskins and, to 
be sure, the Rams. Ugh!.' 

Harry Sanford 

Hollywood 

.Sirs; 

I am second to no one in Wismer-baiting, 
but why roll up the IBM machines to dignify 
a publicity gimmick? 

David Lucas 

Elmhurst, N Y. 


QUEEN, JACK 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on thefunniest article that 
1 have ever read {The Week They Try to 
Catch the Babe, Sept. 1 1 ). Jack Olsen shows 
that his ability to tickle the funny bone is 
matched only by the hitting talent of Norm 
Cash, 

Eric Simonsen 

Eggerisvillc, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

You quoted American League Pitcher 
Barber as saying, “I wouldn't feel too bad 
if cither [M or M | hit No. 60 off me. unless 
it cost me a ball game." You also added. 


Sirs: 

I think that the Now York Giants are 
afraid to play the Titans. 

Lyle Bolhm 

Maywood, III. 

TRAPPtST 

Sirs: 

It was very gratifying to read your article 
on shotgun shooting {"Keep that Damned 
Kid Away from Me!" Aug. 14), a very popu- 
lar sport which, incidentally, is given far too 
little publicity. However, 1 would be inter- 
ested to know when Carola Mandel ever 
shot in a registered trap tournament. To my 
knowledge she has never even attended. 
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Golf Shoes? 


The cocky kid was acting up. The press corps and gallery follow- 
ing the Jaycce Junior Golf Championship tournament at 
Columbus, Ohio, were appalled at his unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. They were almost hoping he'd get into trouble. 

On the- seventeenth hole, he did. After missing four putts, 
he deliberately pitched his clubs into the crowd. This could 
have been the end of the boy's tournament play and of his 
golf career as well. 

But Jerry Brennan, the Jaycee tournament director, insisted 
on talking with the boy. As the lad’s cocky belligerence ebbed 
away under Jerry's gentle probing, it was learned that he 
came from a dry, fiat section of the country. He had never 
played on a real golf green before. Jerry also noticed his 
ancient, rusty clubs and the fact that he wore slippery-soled 
Navy Surplus shoes. No wonder he was having trouble on 
those slick greens. Quietly Jerry went out, found the golf pro, 
and came back with a new pair of golf shoes. The last shred 
of the “bad boy's” false arrogance melted. The tears came. 

The boy went back out and played good golf. Moreover, he 
wound up as one of the most popular boys in the tournament. 

This story illustrates why we of the Wheaties Sports Federa- 
tion get such great satisfaction from working with the Jaycees, 


and why we're so glad to sponsor the National Jaycce Fitness 
Program. One of the Federation’s basic goals is to encourage 
increased participation in all sports, and in other group and 
individual physical activity and recreation. The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, through activities such as Junior Champ, Youth 
Fitness Testing and Community Recreational Surveys, is one 
of the main driving forces behind America’s march to better 
physical fitness. We salute the men of the Jaycees! 

And, by the way, the story about the boy without golf 
shoes has another interesting sequel. Jerry Brennan, the Jaycee 
in the story, is now my friend 
and co-worker with the 
Wheaties Sports Federation ! 



Wheaties Sports Federation 

WHEATIES, 

Breakfast of Champions 







Yashica U-Matic 

also features thru-the-lens focusing, electric | 
motor drive, fades, dissolves, multiple 
speeds, and remote control operation. 

Electric eye automatically sets lens for per- 
feet movies. Thru-the-lens finder elimf- | 
nates framing errors and out-of-focus pic- 
tures. Runs on 4 penlite batteries — 3 
speeds: fast, normal and slow motion. Also I 
fades and dissolve effects, fl.8 zoom lens I 
covers 9mm wide angle to 28mm tele- I 
photo. Less than S130 with 16-foot remote I 
control (trigger grip extra). See your | 
dealer for exact price, or write Dept. B . 

(Y) Vashica Inc., 50-17 Queens B 
Woodside 77. t' '' 
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9 SPEEDY RIVETS 


19TH HOLE conliinied 

much less won. the Grand American Trap- 
shooting tournaments, which are held every 
year in Vandalia, Ohio. 

Mrs. Frank Howard Jr, 
Woodstock, III. 

• Carola Mandel has not taken part in 
U.S. trap tournaments mainly because 
of conflicting skeel schedules. She has. 
how'cver, competed on numerou.s occa- 
sions in Olympic trap in Europe, win- 
ning, among other titles, the 1957 St. 
Vincent's Men's Championships in It- 
aly, an unprecedented trap victory for 
a woman, ED. 

GUNNING FOOLS 

Sirs: 

Being sonicwhat of a duck hunter (or 
"gunner," as they say on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland ). I must say that I am not shocked 
at the new limit restrictions {Gimcl jitr Dcei\ 
Bail J or Ducks. Sept. 1 1 ). However, I doubt 
if Secretary of the Interior Udall (ScoRf-:- 
card. Aug. 28) has ever enjoyed the thrill 
when wild ducks wheel and .start to swing 
over the decoys. If he had, he would know 
only too well that it take.s a special breed 
of happy fool to enjoy the sport. 

It is my feeling that this special breed 
would much prefer a closed season to allow 
the duck population a full year of vacation. 
I also feel (hat he (the foolish duck hunter) 
would be willing to buy his Federal Duck 
Stamp even if he can't use it, because he 
knows that the money is spent to try and 
give him better hunting. 

H. A. Karr .Ir. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

PROPHET WITH HONOR 

Sirs: 

Remember my telling you that Army 
Lieutenant Jay Silvester miglit become the 
first man to throw the discus over 200 feet 
(l‘)rH HoLi. Aug, 7)? Well, he's done it. 
reaching a tremendous 210 feet 2 inches in 
Los Angeles on Sepioinbcr 9. 


After reaching 190 feel for the first time 
only a year ago. Silvester broke the 60- 
metcr barrier on August 1 1 in Frankfurt by 
setting a world record of 60.56 meters (198 
feer 8'4 inches). He increased that record 
a short time later and now has made the 
big breakthrough by throwing 10 feet over 
the 200 mark. 

Stephen Gould 

Cheverly, Md. 

• Sport.? Illustrated salutes a well- 
called shot. — HD. 

ALEX TO ZAMP 

Sirs: 

Your Pat on the Back (Aug, 28) for 
Lou Zamperini and his notable success with 
introducing delinquent boys to Mammoth 
Mountain sports and the outdoors brings 
to mind the silent part played in his program 
by the much-maligned squire of Squaw 
Valley. Alex Cushing, Lou recently confided 
to me that for several summers the oft- 
damned Olympic mover has turned his lux- 
urious lodge and its facilities over to him 
and his young charges. 

Cushing personally secs to it that they arc 
treated as the guests they arc, with mam- 
moth meals, swimming, icc skating, horse- 
back riding and the use of the chair lifts. 
All on the q.t., with no thought of thanks 
from anyone save Zamp and his boys. 

For this, Alex Cushing gets our personal 
pat on the back. 

Elmar Baxter 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Lou Zamperini has made a career of bat- 
tling the odds and winning. He was a top- 
notch miler for (lie University of Southern 
California in the late '30s and came from 
behind to win many a race. 

As a bombardier during World War II. 
he was shot down during a mission, drifted 
for 47 days on the open sea and was final- 
ly captured and imprisoned for 28 torturous 
months by the Japanese. 

Richard D, Groo 

Newark, Del. 
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Vice President and Treasurer. 12. W’, Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President, Howard Black; Vice 
President and Secretary, Bernard Barnes; Vice I’rOsidenis, tdgar K. Baker, Cl.iy Buckhoui. Arnold 
W’- Carlson. Allen Grover, C. D. Jackson. Arihiir R. Murphy Jr.. Ralph D. Paine Jr.. P. I. 
Prentice, W'eston C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant SccrcUry. John F. Harvey; Assisiant 
Treasurer, WL G. Davis: Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Charles L. Glcason Jr. 
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We’ll rough it. 
Woodsmoke, trout 
from a skillet, dinner 
on a log. That’s 
how it’ll be, Gimlet. Vodka, 


and ice. Strictly al fresco. 
But don’t let the great 
outdoors throw you. 
You’ll taste just as great 
upstream as you do here. 
That’s why I like you, kid. 
Put a glass around you 
and a guy can take 
you an)^where. 

Gin in the Gimlet also goes anywhere. Formula; 4 or 5 parts 
gin or vodka to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, in an 
old-fashioned or cocktail glass. IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 



PAT ON THE BACK 


English names 



and 


YANKEE 

TAILORS 


IA-TRIOTS. resist the blandish- 
ments of those u>ho would TAX your purse 
unfairly in the name of hi AT U RAL SHOUL- 
DER. REFUSE to accept the names of 
ENGLISH COUNTIES, or suchlike FAN- 
CIES, since, should your purchase prove un- 
satisfactory. you cannot complain to a 
COUNTY. 

If you vould seek AUTHENTIC natural look 
clothing at a price natural and equitable, wc in- 
vite you to join us on FIRMER GROUND. 


w.. 


off, tailor of Philadelphia, do 
stitch our own 'Botany' 500 Tailored by 
Daroff label into every garment. Below our 
good name your apparel merchant proudly 
adds his own, to the end that, the garment 
having PROVED ITSELF, you may know 
where to find its like AGAIN. 

Suits $69. SO (vest included). Spoit coats $39.95, 
Topcoats $65.00 (slightly higher in the West). 
For name of nearest merchant, write us: 
H.Daroff 6Sons, Inc., 2300 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. (a division of Botany Industries). 



BOTANY’500“ 


tailored by DAROFF 
of Philadelphia 
(The Cradle of Freedom in Menswear) 



Deep love 


Six years ago Alfred Haller, a biology 
teacher at South Portland (Me.) High, 
allowed his wife Martha to try out his 
skin-diving equipment. "From noiv on, 
it's mine,” announced Mrs. Haller, exer- 
cising a prerogative of the modern wife. 
Since then, for fun and occasional profit, 
the Hallers have dived together regular- 
ly. They hunt for sunken outboard mo- 
tors or cabin cruisers, make seaweed and 
lobster surveys and sometimes catch their 


dinner. Mrs. Haller, in fact, has become 
so proficient under water that the North- 
east Council of Skin Diving Clubs has 
awarded her a ccriifjcate — firsl class, an 
honor usually reserved for male divers. 
The Hallers’ 4-year-old daughter. Crys- 
tal. is another potential certificate holder, 
though she doesn’t yet use air tanks or 
weights. What is it like 100 feet below 
the surface? "It’s out of this world,” 
insists Martha Haller, "and I love it.” 


SPORT.S ILLUS'IRVII-.I) SbPTL'MHI-.H 25. ]U6I 
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Our "close-up” of an angry rhino got too close for comfort 


BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 'Be-B PROOF • IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT. MICH 



2 . “Ihko n baltcrini; ram, he 
thnnflcrcd down on us. \Vc look 
to our heels hut it was like run- 
ning clown the track in front of a 
runaway exjirp>s train. The furi- 
ous lieast was gaining on us fast. 


3 < “Thorn was only one chanoo — a tlct^p gully 
at the edge of the clearing. Cameras flapping, we 
ran as though our livc.s depended on it. Tliey did! 
The earth tremhled as the rhino bore down on us. 
With Imig-hiirsling speed, we reached the gully 
and blindly leaped liead-over-hecls down the slope. 


4 . “The rhino ilidii't dare follow ns down the steep slojie. Vl iiighifall, still trein- 
hliug. we made our way iiaek to eamp. What a wi'lconiiiii’ sight was my finorile wliisky — 
good old Canadian Cluh ... a perfect ending for any ailvcntiirel" W liy llii.s whisky’s 
universal pojmlarity? Canadian Club lius a llacor so di.-linelive. no other whi-ky lastcs 
ijuite like it. What s more, it’.s the liglite.st whisky in the world. 'l<>u can sluv with it all 
evening long- in short ones !)efore ilinner. tall niies alter. Try Caiiadi.ui (fhih loniglil. 


6 years old. Imported in Bottle from Canada 




1 ■ “You never know how fast you can run . . . until a 
rhino breathes down your neck.’’ writes Don Higley, an 
American frii-nd of Canadian Club. “We were after pie- 
lures of wild life in Tanganyika, But that rhino was 
wilder than we'd bargained for! We stalked cauliou.sly 
into picture range, our cameras at ready, when sud- 
denly the monster whirled on us in a hlind fury. Snorl- 
iiig with rage, he lowered his ugly head and started 
toward us al a gallop. Vi\'. forgot aliout the pictures. One 
look al that mean horn was enough. We were in for it! 



to »» MAJESTY OJCE- tOZASElH Cl 

HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 
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If— This trim new Pedwin scores with a lean, low 
look, then adds a foot-hugging elasticized topline and higher, 
tapered heel to give you the season's front-running style. Bur- 
nished Olive's the color; look it up soon. 


Other styles, 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 
8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canoda. 


pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 


To bring irou sboot Ibil repr««nl Amoiei’j biggnl dolbr's worth today, we use leather as well as a wide variety ol malenals ineloding liber and slaslic oreducis. tejliles and irelals-all ol which have been IhorovghJy 
tested in Brown Shoe Company's Quel ty Conirol Laboralonas. PEDWIM OlVISION, BftOWrr SHOE COMPANY, ST LOUIS. MISSOURI. Alao manulacluied in Canada by Brown Shoe Company ol Canada, Ltd , Peilh, Onl. 


